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HEN Bob Graham fully 
realized that he had lost 
his passport and nearly all 
his money he stood there 
in the yard of the colliery 
at Glace Bay, Cape Breton, 
dazed and trembling. “Now 
I am up against it!” he ex- 
claimed. His head felt 
queer, his vision was blurred. For it’s no 
joke to be thrown on your own resources 
in a foreign country six or eight hundred 
miles from home. 

Bob tried to remember. Again he searched 
all his pockets. Might he not have misplaced 
his pocketbook? No! It certainly was gone. 
His St. Pierre passport too had disappeared. 
There was no doubt about it. 

Where could the things have gone? Could 
he have dropped them? Where? In the 
confusion of shunting coal cars, coughing 
locomotives, whirling wheels and rushing 
cables, among those lofty, thunderous break- 
ers and racketing machine shops whence 
jetted gusts of steam, what hope could there 
be of ever finding anything? Even if some 
miner hadn’t already picked up the valu- 
ables, what chance was there of recovering 
them? Bob stood still under the drifting pall 
of smoke, confused and not knowing what 
to do. 

His situation could hardly have been 
worse. A week before, his father and mother 
had sailed from New York for Havre, and 
he himself had started from his home on 
Newbury Street, Boston, for St. Pierre and 
Miquelon islands, off the Newfoundland 
coast. In that little French colony he was to 
join his brother Paul, an engineer at the new 
frigorifique, or cold-storage plant, that the 
French government was building. Bob felt in 
honor bound to get there on time. 

“Be sure you don’t do too much sight-see- 
ing along the way, Bob,’ his father had said 
to him. “You ought to be there by the mid- 
dle of July or a little later, even if you take 
in onnsthias on the way. Then Paul can 
introduce you to the contractors and get you 
started on your time-keeping job before he 
leaves for Halifax on the thirty-first.” 

“Yes, sir!” Bob had replied. 

“T’ve given you plenty of money to get 
there,” continued his father. “Paul and I are 
counting on you to show up at Pierre ‘all 
right. Don’t let anyone put 
anything over on you and 
don’t fail.” 

“You bet I won’t!’’ Bob 
had answered, proud of this 
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Chapter One 
An awkward predicament 


new responsibility. “You can both depend 
on me!” 

“T know we can, old chap,”’ his father 
had replied with a hand on his son’s 
shoulder. 

Now Bob frowned and bit his lips. 
Every confidence had been placed in him, 
and yet— 

All at once he realized how the thing 
had probably happened. He must have 
been robbed in the lamp house of 
course! Fool that he was to have left his 
jacket hanging there when he went down 
the pit to visit the mine! The oilskins 
that he had put on had been too tight, 
and so he had taken off his jacket. 
Could anything have been more careless? 
Turning, he ran back toward the lamp 
house. 

“T was an idiot anyhow,” he thought, 
“ever to come out here from North Sydney 
to visit a coal mine. My business was to get 
along to St. Pierre and not bother with any 
sight-seeing trips!’’ Certainly he could have 
spent the day quietly at the Grand Hotel in 
North Sydney, waiting for the arrival of the 
Pro Patria, the St. Pierre steamer. “It’s all 
my own fault,” he admitted. “I’m in a bad 
fix now, and I’ve got to get myself out!”’ 

He ran over tracks and round sheds 
through thick black dust. Every minute was 
precious. At the lamp house if anywhere he 
would get on the trail of his missing property. 

Out of breath, sweating a little, he reached 
the low brick building where miners and 
visitors all had to get their Davy lamps 
before going down the pit. He stumbled in 
through the open door. Old Hollis, the lam 
man, peered at him in surprise throug 
dusty spectacles. 

“So ye’re back again, eh?”’ he demanded. 
“What's wrong?” 

“T—]’ve lost something,” stammered 
Bob, ashamed and badly frightened. “You 
didn’t see anything of a—a pocketbook, did 
you?” 

Hollis regarded him with severity. Bob 
understood that the kindly old man might 
think himself accused. The boy’s shame in- 
creased. “I—I mean,” he amended, “you 
didn’t see anybody round here, did you, that 
might have—that is, I mean—” 

“Ca’m y’rself, b’y,” the lamp man bade 
him with raised hand. “‘Ye’re fair 
wild! What is it ye’ve lost?” 
“About fifty dollars and my > 
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His situation could hardly have been worse 


passport. If I don’t find ’em, I can’t get to 
St. Pierre.” 

“Oh, ye're. bound fer French St. Pierre 
then? H’m!” 

“Yes, I’ve got a job there at the frigot, 
and I’ve got to go on the next boat right 
away! You didn’t see—” 

“Let me think now, b’y. Let me think!” 

Bob was already searching the lamp house. 
If he should fail to recover his money, his 
situation was indeed desperate. He couldn’t 
cable to his parents for money, because they 
had already sailed; moreover, 
his pride rebelled at having 
to admit that he had made 
such a botch of his affairs. 
No, he must recover the 
money himself; he simply 
must! 

-Perhaps his pocketbook 
might have fallen out of his 
pocket in the lamp house. 
He looked on the floor under 
the peg where the jacket had 
hung. He poked among some 
boxes of lamp wicks in the 
corner and bent to peer under the table. 
Every moment he hoped his eyes might be 
gladdened with some sight of the lost things. 
But no, nothing was to be seen. Bob realized 
that his money and his passport were cer- 
tainly not there. And looking for them 
elsewhere, in the mine yard or down the 
midnight blackness of the pit, would have 
been like looking for a needle in a haystack. 

Bob was pale and anguished as he turned 
to old Hollis. “Did you see anybody svs- 
picious in here?” he asked. 

“While you was down the pit?” 

“Yes. Did you?” 

“Well, now I think of it, mebbe I did.” 

“Who?” 

“Let me see now. Y’see, I was over to the 
forge a few minutes an’—” 

“You mean this place was left alone while 
I was down?” 

“Yes, ‘twas so; only a few minutes, 
though. But there was one man I seen an’—”’ 
“Who was he? Which way did he go?” 





“Be ca’m, b’y! Let me think!” And Hollis 
wrinkled his brows. “Ah, yes! Now I re- 
member. Just as I was gittin’ to the forge I 
seen this feller spierin’ round here. Well, I 
come oot of the forge in aboot three minutes, 
an’ this here man, y’see—” 

“Yes, yes! What was he doing?” 

“Wait on, b’y, an’ I’ll tell ye, if ye’ll let 
a body git a word in crossways. He was just 
comin’ oot of this here lamp house, that’s all. 
Just comin’ oot. An’ then he walked awa’. 
Not quick, though, kind of easy like.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Towards the pump house 
an’ the main gates.’ 

“What kind of looking 
man?” 

“Well, he’d be kind of a 
stout, shortish feller with a 
broad face an’ got a black 
beard on him—a feller some 
calls Frenchy.” 

“What's his real name?” 
demanded Bob, with his heart 
pounding. 

“Just Frenchy. That’s all 
the name I ever heerd fer him. He ain’t 
much good, they say—been fired a couple 
of times an’ then come back, ’eount of men 
bein’ that scarce. An’ now I think of it, 
there has been some talk of his bein’ light- 
fingered. He got in a fight a fortnit ago 
down to the shower baths. A pit boy named 
MacGregor claimed as how he lifted four 
dollars an’ a watch from his elo’es while 
he was takin’ a bath like they all do when 
they come off their shift. An’ this here 
Frenchy, he fisted him an’—” 

“T guess that’s my man all right!’ ex- 
claimed Bob, with the light of battle gleam- 
ing in his eyes. “He went toward the gate, 
you say?” 

“That’s where he was headed when I last 
seen him. How much ye lost, b’y? Oh, ye 
told me, a’ready, fifty dollars. Whee-oo! 
Well, if he has got it he won’t stop round 
here long, that’s certain. He’ll be awa’ back 
to St. Pierre where he come from, back to the 
rum he can’t get here! I hear he’s been 
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talkin’ how he’d like to go. Fifty dollars! 
Why, that bes a lot o’ money up here. An’— 
here, b’y, where ye goin’?” 

Bob, already at the door, paused only a 
moment. “I’m going to get him, that’s all!’ 

“Be careful, b’y! He’s a bad un. Carries 
a knife! When that there MacGregor tackled 
him Frenchy fisted him flat an’ then drawed 
a sailor’s clasp knife an’—’’ 

“T should worry about his knife!” cried 
Bob vehemently. ‘I’m going to get him!” 

Not even pausing to say thank you or 
good-by, Bob pulled his cap down tight and 
ran out of the little brick building. At his 
best speed he struck off down the mine yard 
in the direction of the main gates and the 
highroad that led to Glace Bay. 

His plan was simple. There could be no 
doubt that the black-bearded fellow, ne’er- 
do-well and brawler, had robbed him. The 
man’s presence in the lamp house just at the 
time when the pocketbook had vanished— 
for Bob was positive he had had it when 
entering the lamp house—was proof enough 
for him. Therefore the simplicity of Bob’s 
plan—just to overhaul the man, grab him 
and get back the money and the passport. 
Bob didn’t even stop to think about the 
mine police or the law or anything else. He 
knew what he wanted, and he was going 
after it; that was all. 

In hot haste he ran on toward the gates. 
Workmen stopped their toil to peer at him 


with eyes that showed startlingly white in~ 


the grime of their faces. The sight of a boy 
dressed as he was racing through the mine 
yard couldn’t help attracting a good deal of 
attention. Bob didn’t know it or care. His 
blue eyes and flushed face, his fists and the 
set of his jaw looked like war. People with 
rather stiff, wiry red hair like that which his 
cap held down are good people not to rob. 

Bob struck the main spur over the uneven, 
cindery path, but better going than through 
the yard itself. He was beginning to pant a 
little, but he pressed on. He tripped over a 
cross bar at a switch and fell sprawling. 
When he staggered up he found his right 
trousers’ leg torn at the knee. His hands too 
were cut with bits of slag. 

Never mind! What did that matter? Once 
more he struck into a run. 

Dirt-stained, out of breath and with his 
face streaked with sweat, he reached the 
mine gates and came to the long road that 
lay across the ugly barrens. Far off lay the 
dejected town of Glace Bay. As the road 
meandered among piles of pit props and 
miners’ shacks no very long stretch of it was 
visible from the gates. Nowhere was any 
man with a black beard to be seen. 

Bob paused a moment to think. A sad 
country indeed surrounded him. The plain 
that stretched to the sea was clothed only 
here and there with black “rudges” of 
stunted firs among which fire had run. A 
leaden-hued lake fringed with gaunt dead 
trees made the prospect even more grim. 
Along the sullen road two or three automo- 
biles were kicking up a fine dust as black as 
gunpowder, which blew against the miners’ 
wretched hovels, making them still uglier. 

An idea leaped to Bob’s brain. If he could 

only hire an automobile for the chase! Yes, 
that would help wonderfully if the thief were 
really headed for North Syd- 
ney and the St. Pierre boat. 
Bob looked up and down the 
road. Nothing seemed to offer, 
and so he started toward 
Glace Bay on foot at a run 
that soon slowed to a per- 
sistent dog trot. 

Ali at once as he swung 
round a bend past a mountain 
of pit props his heart gave a 
great leap. Off there toward 
Glace Bay he saw, perhaps an 
eighth of a mile distant, the 
man with the black beard. Yes, 
there he stood! There was no mistaking 
him. Bob could see him plainly. The man 
was standing at the left side of the roadway, 
talking with someone in a gray car, the 
back of which was toward Bob. In Cape 
Breton all traffic passes to the left instead 
of to the right. 

Bob increased his speed. He already felt 
that the thief was in his power. “Go it!” 
shouted a youth in a small car that came 
trundling down the road behind him. Three 
or four grimy children looked up from the 
coal dust in a miner’s yard, where they were 
digging. 

In half a minute more Bob would have 
had his hands on the thief, but just then the 
black-bearded fellow happened to look 
round. One glance was enough. Into the 
automobile he dived. Bob heard a few words 
of rapid French, and then the car surged 
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forward. Powdery black dust rose from its 
spinning tires as it fled toward the settle- 
ment. : 

“Good night!’ Bob panted and came to a 
stop in the middle of the road. 

There he stood, sweating, puffing, sick at 
heart. Everything seemed lost. But in the 
very moment of despair the horn of the car 
behind him sounded its warning, and Bob 
turned swiftly. ‘Here, you!’”’ he shouted at 
the youth in the car. “Wait a minute. Hold 
on! You—yes, I mean you!” 

The youth thus addressed jammed on his 
brakes. Bob stepped aside for him. ‘Wait, 
wait!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, what yuh want?” demanded the 
youth. 

“T want to hire your car!” 

“Where to?” 

“To follow that one—see, there!’ He 
pointed at the other machine, which now was 
nearly out of sight. “How much?” 

The youth scratched his chin and squinted. 
“Oh, I dunno,” he answered. ‘That de- 
pends on where she’s goin’. Two dollars if it 
ain’t very fur.” 

Bob jerked open the door and jumped in. 
“Get a move on!’ he commanded. 

“What’s your hurry, Yank?” demanded 
the Cape Bretoner suspiciously as he un- 
braked and let the clutch in. The car chat- 
tered into noisy motion, for it was old; it 
quivered, but it surged forward. ‘“What you 


-want to foller that car fer?” 


“Never mind! Show some speed!” 

“T ain’t goin’ to rack my car fer no two 
dollars!” 

“Well, I’ll give you three then!’ exclaimed 
Bob desperately. 

The youth scrutinized Bob’s dirty, torn 
clothing. “Have yuh got three dollars?” he 
demanded incredulously. 

“Certainly!” 

“Well, you’ve got to show me first.” 

Bob dragged all the money that he now 
had from the little change pocket of his 
trousers. He found that he still hid between 
five and six dollars in bills and silver, both 
American and Canadian. 

At sight of so much money the youth 
waked up and opened the throttle. “Three 
dollars,”’ he repeated, grinning. 

“Go to it!’ Bob commanded, and his eyes 
glinted. 

Under the urge of the opening throttle the 
car began to split the wind. Bob laughed 
— exultation. “T’ll get him now!” thought 

e. 

Consumed with excitement though he was, 
he was doing some hard thinking. His brain 
was busy under his thatch of hair with its 
reddish glint. His mother called that hair 
auburn, but Bob had trounced more than 
one fellow for yelling “brick top” at him. 
ree that’s the kind of hair to dodge in a 

ght. 
Bob meant to fight now if ever in his life. 
He wasn’t reckoning on policemen to help 
him, nor was he considering knives. All he 
wanted was just to get within striking dis- 
tance of the thief. As for the rest—well, he’d 
attend to that! 

“That fellow will make for the railroad,” 
he reasoned. “I’ve got to beat him to it, 
that’s all.” So‘he ordered: “Keep that car in 

sight! And crawl up on her 
too if your old rattletrap 
can!” c 

Piqued by the aspersion on 
his car, the youth put on full 
power and adjusted the feed. 
The little car responded 
nobly. 

But the best that they 
could do was to keep the 
machine ahead in sight—in 
sight, that is, till they entered 
the straggling town. There 
to Bob’s chagrin the car dis- 
appeared. 

“Go to the station the quickest way!” he 
ordered. 

In a few minutes they reached it. 

“There’s a train jest comin’ in now, 
Yank,” the youth announced as they swung 
toward the dingy building. “You got just 
time to make her.” 

He brought his car to a stand at the out- 
skirts of a crowd of miners and workmen 
— on the platform. As the train drew 
into the station Bob stood up, pale and 
anxious. He peered everywhere for the man 
he sought, but the fellow was nowhere to be 
seen. All at once, however, Bob caught sight 
of the gray car. Yes, he could certainly 
identify that! Then suddenly he spied the 
man with the black beard clambering aboard 
the train. 

Bob jumped from the automobile and be- 
gan shouldering his way through the crowd. 


“Here, you!” shouted the youth. “Hey, 
Yank, gimme my three dollars!” 

“Oh!” Bob turned back. “I forgot.” 

“That’s all right about your fergittin’! 
You pay me, see?” 

Bob unfolded three one-dollar bills from 
his slim store and thrust them into the 
youth’s eager fingers. Two or three miners 
were laughing at him; he felt his face burn. 

The engine bell was tolling; the train was 
starting. Bob shoved his way through the 
crowd. He could see the cars sliding past... 
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“Let me through!” he cried and jammed 
his elbows right and left. It was no time for 
manners. 

Bob’s father had often forbidden him to 
board a moving train. Now all such warnings 
were forgotten. As the last car was rolling 
past he made a run and a grab, caught the 


_hand rail, leaped and stumbled up the steps 


of the rear-end platform. Breathing hard, 
but full of fight, he slammed open the door 
and strode into the car. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


RESCUING PANSY 


Se: by 


TEPPING ashore 

from the small river 

steamer Wild Rose, 

Lota Severance looked shrink- 
ingly at the little long building 
on the sunny bank a few yards 

above the landing place. It 

had been built for a poultry 

house and, though never used 
for the purpose, still looked like one even to 
the bare strip of muddy ground in front. 
But there were curtains at the row of win- 
dows, and from one of them an old face 
framed in untidy gray hair peered out. 

Lota felt a flash of angry impatience as 
she dragged her unwilling feet towards the 
queer place. “Aunt Rinda might at least 
keep that straggling hair of hers in some kind 
of order. She looks like a witch! O dear, what 
a time I’ve had to keep the Silverlea girls 
from finding out that I had a relative in this 
horrid hole! And now it’s the only home I 
have in the world.” 

For a moment Lota looked anything ex- 
— grateful to Aunt Rinda for offering her a 
refuge. At first when a foolish investment 
had swept away the girl’s little fortune she 
had faced without fear the prospect of earn- 
ing her own living. Many nice girls earned 
their livings in these days, and she had only 
to find a suitable position. But somehow 
suitable positions called for a much more 
thorough training than she had ever had. In 
all her pleasant young life she had learned to 
do nothing well except to dress herself be- 
comingly and to plan novel refreshments for 
her next party. Slowly the horrible convic- 
tion crept over her that short of taking the 
lowest unskilled labor in shop or mill she had 
no way of earning her bread. So she had fled 
in a panic to Great-Aunt Rinda at River- 
dale. Her tired eyes blurred as she mounted 
the wooden step, and she stumbled over the 
cat sitting outside the open door in the sun- 
shine. 

“There, there, Smut,” said Aunt Rinda 
from within, as the frightened animal fled to 
the shelter of her mistress’s chair, “city folks 
ain’t so dangerous as all that. Come in, 
child, and take off your things. It’s going to 
be real handy to have you to mind the shop 
while I do up the work in the kitchen. I’m 
slow about it on account of not being able to 
see quite as well as I could once.” 

The poor old woman was half blind, but 
would never own to it. 

The shop was the end room of the little 
loug house. One of its windows looked out 
over the river, and a wide porch shaded by a 
giant willow was built out above the water. 
That little green-bowered balcony had al- 
ways looked especially attractive from the 
deck of the Wild Rose when Lota passed 
with her friends from Silverlea, the beautiful 
suburban city where she had been living for 
the past four years, on one of their excur- 
sions: downriver. She had had hard work 
many a time to convince them that there was 
nothing worth stopping for in the dusty little 
shop behind the balcony with its packages of 
stale cakes and cheap candy. She was always 
in a panic for fear that they would insist on 
invading the place and that Aunt Rinda, 
with her hair in a witchlike tangle, would say 
something to betray the relationship be- 
tween herself and Lota. 

“Hilma Niles would say every time what 
a ‘quaint’ = this was, and now it’s only a 
question of weeks before she comes bouncing 
in here and finds me,” Lota thought with a 
shudder. “But the only address I’ve given 
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them is Longmead post. office, and that’s in 
the next town. So I hope the evil day won't 
come very soon.” 

It was still early in the morning; Lota had 
got up at dawn to come with the Wild Rose 
on its first trip, so as to escape the good-bys 
at Silverlea. Along the dull little street that 
ran past the entrance of the shop the mill 
were hurrying to their work in the 

rowning mass of brick buildings that hud- 

dled along the canal. Lota looked at the 
workers with listless curiosity. She had 
never seen any girls of their station in life 
before. She had supposed vaguely that mill 
girls looked ee and sickly and unkempt, 
but these girls looked none of those things. 
Their clothes, though often showy and un- 
suitable, were smart and new, and most of 
the wearers seemed in good health. But 
among the faces that went by the half-open 
shop door was one at sight of which Lota was 
smitten with sudden pity. It was a laughing 
face and had a plucky never-say-die expres- 
sion, yet it was painfully thin and white, and 
there was a look in the eyes that betrayed 
how unequal was the slight creature to the 
strain of the life she was leading. 

“She looks starved!” was Lota’s startled 
thought. 

The girl glanced sharply in at the shop 
door, then entered with birdlike quickness. 
“Tf you’ve such a thing as a package of 
fresh cakes,” she began breezily, “do hand it 
out to a fellow suffering from too many eat- 
ing-house breakfasts.” 

ta sought along the shelves for the 
newest-looking thing she could find. “I’m 
afraid it isn’t very nice,” she said, dusting it 
off dubiously. “Don’t you girls have any- 
thing fit to eat at the places where you live?” 

The customer shrugged her shoulders and 
made a humorous little face. “Maybe an 
Eskimo who thrives on fatty things would 
call it fine, but I’m not an Eskimo. All the 
boarding houses within reach of the mills 
seem to have the same ideas about the bill 
of fare.” 

She sent a shrewd glance round the dusty 
little shop and added: “See here pen a 
new one in this place, aren’t ou? if you're 
going to stay, why don’t you fix up the shop 
and serve little clean luncheons, thine that 
would taste good to a tired girl at noon and 
not cost too much, though we’d be willing 
to pay quite a price too. Most all the girls 
but me are earning good money. I’m such a 
gawk I don’t make much, but anyhow it’s 
enough to buy decent food if I could find 
any. My, I’d like to tackle the job of fixing 
up these premises!”’ 

Lota glanced into the gay eyes that 
looked much too large in the thin, small face. 
She felt a strong impulse to do something for 
the girl. “Come in this noon anyhow,” she 
invited her. ‘I'll fix up something for your 
luncheon. But you mustn’t bring anybody 
with you. I don’t know yet what Aunt Rinda 
has in the way of resources.” 

“All right,’ assented the girl joyfully, 
“Tl come, and I'll keep dark about it till 
ha ready for the whole crowd of us. I’m 

ansy Brown. Tell me the name of my new 
landlady or whatever you'd call it.”’ 

Lota told her laughingly, and when Pansy 
had flashed out of the shop the girl from 
Silverlea looked thoughtfully round. She 
must do something down here in this dreary 
hiding place of hers, The little shop was right 
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on the village street where all the 
workers passed. There was no doubt 
she could have plenty of trade. More- 
over, her appetizing soups and dainty 
desserts es | won much fame among 
the friends she had entertained at 
luncheon and supper parties. Hilma 
Niles had once told her jokingly that 
she could hire out as a lady,caterer 
if she were ever obliged to earn her 
own living. 

“T’d honestly like to tackle the job 
of feeding that starved-looking Pansy 
Brown and the other mill girls, and 
I’ve no doubt Aunt Rinda would like 
to have me do it,” she said to herself. 
“But—but, if I open any sort of 
lunch room, the Silverlea girls will 
be down upon me all the sooner. 
Hilma has eyes that can see right in 
here from the deck of the Wild Rose; 
she would be sure to find out what 
was going on. And I couldn’t keep out 

‘of sight while they were swarming 
all over the place. Well, anyhow, I'll 
get a nice luncheon for poor Pansy.” 

The first job that confronted Lota 
was Cleaning the little shop, which 
because of Aunt Rinda’s poor dim 
eyes and fumbling hands had got into 
a terrible state. Lota went at the 
work with set teeth and turned up 
nose; though she had never done 
such work before, she accomplished 
it, for she was a born dirt-hater. 

When Pansy stole in at noon the 
place shone with cleanliness, and be- 
hind a screen in the far corner a dainty 
little table was set out. Pansy drew a 
long breath as she looked and the 
color rose in her pale cheeks, as if the mere 
sight of the hot savory soup and delicate 
custard had put new life into her. 

“Somehow the minute you dusted off that 
box of cakes for me this morning I knew it 
was in you to do things like this,” declared 
Pansy. “Look here, my young lady, you’ve 
got a mission in life; the world is always per- 
ishing for lack of good cooks. That’s what’s 
the matter with it half the time when it 
seems past hope and going straight to the 
dogs. Now there’s lots of room to set tables 
out on that nice wide balcony right above 
the water. The girls will be wild over it, and 

you'll be swamped with trade. Yes, I know 
it will be a hard job, but the hard jobs are al- 
ways the most fun. Land, I’m beginning to 
wish I were you!” 

“The Green Willow Lunch Room” was 
the name Pansy suggested for the balcony 
dining room. It had to come before many 
days, though Lota persisted for some time in 
setting her tables inside. She was so obsti- 
nate in her refusal to serve customers out- 
side that Pansy, who was tolerably shrewd, 
contrived at last to get at the reason. The 
Wild Rose was making three trips a day now 
that the weather had grown warmer, and 
any time now Hilma and the Silverlea girls 
might happen along on one of their favorite 
river excursions. Lota tried to make Pansy 
Brown understand what an ordeal it would 
be when those girls came swarming into the 
balcony to find their former chum living in 
this hovel—so Lota passionately called it— 
with an old woman who persisted in wearing 
her hair witch fashion. 

“I was a goose to tell Pansy Brown all 
that,” thought Lota as she finished her lame 
explanation. “How is a girl brought up as 
she has been to understand how I feel? 

Pansy did not smile over the stammering 
confession. Her eyes grew bright with inter- 
est, and she laid down her spoon. “Why, 
you've got an inferiority complex,” she an- 
i with the zest of a discoverer, ‘a 
deeply buried sense of social degradation 
left over probably from kindergarten days 
when some kid in the opposite row of chairs 
rubbed it into you that her backyard was 
bigger and better than your backyard. So 
you've gone on feeling that people are to be 
judged by their backyards or front yards or 
something like that, and that you are dis- 

raced if yours isn’t as good as the next one’s. 
here, isn’t that something like the way the 
books talk about it?” 

She burst out laughing at Lota’s aston- 
ished face. ‘You see, mill girls get hold of 
ideas these days; they’re in the air—and in 
the public library.” 

Then she rose from the table and laid her 
hands gently on Lota’s shoulders. Pansy was 
tired, and in spite of her cheerfulness there 
was always something pathetic about her 
when she opened her big eyes as she opened 
them now. “Do it for us, yy she coaxed. 
“Think what it means to come dragging 
along in the dust with cotton fluff in your 
throat and sit down in a Green Willow Lunch 
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“You can’t hide yourself from those old friends forever” 


Room where the view upriver is as refreshing 
as a glass of lemonade. I know you'll be glad 
later on. Besides, you can’t hide yourself 
from those old friends forever. Why not let 
the blow fall and get it over?” 

For very shame Lota yielded, and the 
Green Willow Lunch Room was soon “fixed 
up” in a way that made Pansy exclaim with 
pleasure. Lota had a natural gift for that 
sort of thing. The cooking and serving both 
fell to her. Aunt Rinda could not see well 
enough to do such work as that, but she did 
the buying and lent her old-fashioned com- 
mon sense to the new enterprise. For years 
the shop had paid her nothing, and, though 
she had promptly offered a home to her 

nniless young relative, she had felt anx- 
lous about how she was to make ends meet. 
Now it was plain that the new business 
would yield a living for the two of them. 

The Silverlea girls came one day, spied the 
pretty tables on the balcony and gleefully 
thronged the place. There was a great outcry 
over Lota when she came out to wait on 
them. Hilma and a few of the others were 
simply kind and affectionate as in the old 
days, but on certain faces Lota read feelings 
that were not so worthy. Lota had been a 
queen in her four years at Silverlea, and 
there were not wanting many who tri- 
umphed in her dethronement. 

“Well, that’s over,” Lota said with a sigh 
as the Wild Rose slipped away upriver. “I 
hope I’ve got rid of my complex. I’ll ask 
Pansy Brown if she can find any traces of it 
left. After all I was a goose to agonize so over 
what the girls would think. Hilma and her 
sort are the only kind that count.” 

The mistress of the Green Willow Lunch 
Room discovered something else one day; it 
was a growing sense of freedom and inde- 
pendence, a sense of success such as she had 
never had before. Life suddenly looked very 
much worth while to her. 

“Why, I’m happy,” she reflected in as- 
tonishment, “happier than I’ve been for 
sang I’ve proved I’m good for something. 

3ut for the way Pansy Brown looks these 
hot days I’d be quite content. Ah, there’s the 
hitch! I started in to rescue Pansy, and I 
haven’t done it. I can give her soup and cus- 
tard, but what she needs to be rescued from is 
her whole existence here in Riverdale mills.” 

Lota was not the only one who was 


There was a great outery over Lota 
when she 
came to 
wait on them 


worrying about Pansy these days. The 
cheerful little creature with her white face 
and big eyes was a great favorite among her 
mates, and from the girls who came to the 
Green Willow Lunch Room Lota heard con- 
tinually of Pansy’s troubles. “She isn’t husky 
enough to stand it,” was the general verdict, 
though Pansy only laughed at their fears. 

_ “Tt’s nothing to fret about, Lota, honestly 
it isn’t,” she protested as she dragged her 
weary feet up into the green-bowered bal- 
cony. “The girls fuss over me like so many 
old grannies, bless their hearts! I always get 
thin in hot weather, but I’m not going to get 
sick. Of course the work takes hold of me, 
because, as I told you at first, I’m a perfect 
gawk. I tried to learn to weave, but I wasn’t 
much good at it, so they put me on another 
job, and then another, and so I go limping 
along. But the Riverdale mills are a village 
in themselves, and if I go clear through them 
I shan’t be fired for a good while yet. If I 
am, there are the shoe shops over at the 
other end of the town.” 

Lota was studying her anxiously. “Some 
say the shoe shops are harder than the mills. 
Pansy, I wish you had a home and didn’t 
have to earn a living. I don’t think you were 
cut out for a working girl.” 

“Lots of ’em weren’t,” retorted Pansy 
dryly; “all the same they have to come to it 
with what strength they have. I might do 
like you, Lota—get a job cooking in a res- 
taurant; I always had a kind of knack for it. 
It would be fun to see if I could beat you.” 

Then she dropped her light manner and 
looked up with a determination that was al- 
most fierce. ‘I don’t want to leave the mills,” 
she announced defiantly. “I came to River- 
dale to work in them, and I’m going to stick 
it out.” 

Lota watched the girl anxiously after that 
and was terribly upset one day by a report 
that Pansy had collapsed at her work and 
been hurt by a fall against her machine. 
But the accident turned out to be not so bad 
as a at least Pansy made light of it. 
She had cut her finger, she explained, and 
the pain had caused her to fall. 

Nevertheless, that night Lota worked out 
a strange plan and rose with her head so full 
of it that she could hardly get her work done. 
Aunt Rinda was astonished at the new 
scheme, but finally consented to it. She too 
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was fond of Pansy and had been 
worrying over the girl’s wan looks. 

Pansy’s face was a study in amaze- 
ment when Lota unfolded the plan in 
a quiet corner of the Green Willow 
Lunch Room the following Saturday 
afternoon. “I’ve had a splendid offer 
to go and make soups and desserts 
in a big hotel, Pansy. You see my 
fame is getting abroad. And you are 
going to leave the mill and stay right 
here and take my place with Aunt 
Rinda. The change will be the saving 
of you, and, if you can’t make qvtte 
so much money as we’ve been getting, 
my wages will piece out all right.” 

Pansy sprang to her feet. “Lota! 
You know you don’t want to leave 
this dear place of yours. You know 
you're doing it just to make room 
for me. And you'll pay the bills out 
of your wages when Aunt Rinda and 
I have run the lunch room into the 
ground! For I never can take your 
place; I haven’t your genius for it. 
Besides, you don’t know any more 
than a baby what a hotel kitchen is 
like in hot weather. I do; I’ve worked 
in one.” 

“Tm as strong as a_ horse; it 
won’t hurt me a bit,”’ Lota laughed, 
though her heart sank like lead. 

“Where is the place?’ demanded 
Pansy with a piercing glance at her 
friend’s face. 

Lota tried to laugh. “It’s over at 
Slabtown. Oh; don’t glare at me like 
that, Pansy. I know it’s a big dirty 
place full of rough people, but what’s 
that to me? I shall be doing my 
work and getting well paid, and—and I 
shall know the Green Willow Lunch Room 
is in good hands, whatever you say. The 
girls won’t go hungry.” ‘ 

Pansy looked at her friend, and her lip 
began to tremble, though Pansy was not of 
the crying sort. She put her arms tight round 
Lota’s neck, and suddenly she began to sob. 
“Nobody ever had such friends as mine! 
Everybody thinks of nothing but how to 
help me. It’s beautiful of you to offer to do 
such a thing, Lota. I never can tell you how 
beautiful it seems to me. Give me till Mon- 
day td tell you my answer, dear. Or perhaps 
I'll send you word before then.” 

When Pansy had gone Lota went down 
the street on an errand, and as she came 
back she stopped and looked lovingly at the 
funny little house that she had thought such 
a horrid place the day she had arrived. What 
a refuge it would seem to her now if she 
could stay! Aunt Rinda’s hollyhocks were in 
blossom, and the once bare yard was soft and 
green with the lawn grass from the seed Lota 
had sown. Every window in the little long 
building shone like a diamond, and to the 
girl’s eyes the shady green-bowered balcony 
looked like a nook in Eden. She thought of 
the hotel kitchen in the big dirty town up in 
the timberland, and suddenly she felt sick. 
But she set her lips and went in to pack her 
trunk. She was going to rescue Pansy in good 
earnest this time! 

In the early evening Hilma Niles sent her 
car out to bring Lota in to a lecture. It was 
to be an address by Margaret Browning, a 
wellknown social worker, who had never 
before spoken in that part of the state. The 
girls, as Hilma explained in her note, were all 
wild at the prospect of meeting a young 
woman they had heard so much about. 
“But you'll have the best chance to see her, 
for she is being entertained at my house,” 
the note ended. 

The car had been delayed on the way over, 
and by the time it reached the Niles home 
Hilma and her guests were already at the 
lecture hall. Lota followed them and easily 
picked out Hilma sitting halfway down the 
— aisle; there was a vacant seat beside 

er. 

But Lota never reached the seat that had 
been saved for her. She glanced at the plat- 
form and then sank weakly into a near-by 
chair, for there facing the big audience stood 
Pansy Brown, talking busily about housing 
problems and rest rooms and Americaniza- 
tion! And the big audience was listening 
respectfully, for it had become known that 
this pale-faced enthusiastic girl had been 
working incognito in all sorts of places and 
had spent a whole year in the mills learning, 
as she said, exactly what the girls who 
worked there for a living were “up against,” 
She had already thought out many remedies 
for the conditions she had found, 

Lota could only sit there bewildered; one 
thought kept coming and going in her mind, 
Mah that’s Pansy—and I’ve lost her any- 
10OW! 
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But after the lecture Hilma put the two 
firls into her little car and started back 
towards Riverdale. “Settle it between your- 
selves,” she said to them merrily. “Yes, 
Lota, I did find out one day at the lunch 
room that Pansy Brown was Margaret 
Browning. But if she hadn’t chosen to tell 
you her name in proper fashion, why should 
I tell it?” 

“They always called me Pansy when I was 
a ‘baby,’’ murmured the tired voice in the 
dark of the rear seat. ““And what’s a syllable 
more or less on'the end of a person’s name?” 

Then Pansy reached over and squeezed 
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OME, GEE! Come, gee there, 
Bob! Don’t you circle that 
pole, or you and I'll go to 
the mat.” 

The words cut sharp and 
clear through the early 
morning air, and I, Marga- 
ret Keenan, spinster, knew 
that the Great Adventure 
was knocking at my door. I 

rushed to the window, for I had not yet 
grown accustomed to. being unable to see 
out from October till the following May. 
All windows are double-glassed, and a 
heavy film of ice and frost covers the 


outer surface for many months. There was: 


another reason why I could not see; it was 
the twenty-first day of December in the land 
of the midnight. sun. If Alaska is the land of 
the un-setting sun in summer, it.is likewise 
the land of the un-rising sun in winter, 
and the up-setting sun all the year round! 

But I knew without seeing that. the Male- 
mute Kid, famous dog musher of the North 

was out in front with his long sled and 
thirteen malemute dogs. I had seen them 
sweep grandly through the streets of Fair- 
banks with heads up, their tails waving like 
long plumes and their short yelps puncturing 

as it were, the cold air, and my blood leaped 
in anticipation. 

I had been up for an-hour and a half, eat- 
ing a breakfast that fairly bulged with calo- 
ries.and putting on all the “caloric’’ clothing 
in my wardrobe except the last outer wraps. 
Those you do not put on until the last 
moment for fear of perspiring;. moisture is 
the dread of the trail. I managed to waddle 
downstairs in fur coat, fur leggings, fur cap 
and petticoats @ la Hollandaise. Over all 
those garments went the Malemute Kid’s 
coon-skin coat, and I felt as slim and grace- 
ful as a Kodiak bear! The sled was lined with 
blankets and fur robes; I was.gently lowered 
into the midst. of them; robes were folded 
over from both sides and pinned with. great 
safety.pins; a carbon foot warmer was placed 
at. my feet,.and we were ready for:a seventy- 
seven-mile ride down the Tanana River to 
Nenana, the new government railway, town. 

The malemute. dog surely knows how ‘to 
economize energy. The instant .he stops he 
drops into the snow and lies there-until goad- 
ed to his feet again. The driver mounted his 
seat, which projects from the back .of the 
sled, shook out a.long:lash, popped it over 
their backs and shouted, “Come alive there, 
Bob!” Then he spat out an oath that seemed 
fairly to rip the air. There is a tradition in 
the North that a dog understands but one 
language—the language of profanity. They 
had all told me that the Kid would get me 
through, no matter what the conditions, but 
that I must be prepared not to. be shocked at 
his language. 1 replied that I -was:hiring a 
dog musher, nota courtier, and that:he could 
not shock me. He addressed a few more 
choice samples of lurid profanity to Nigger, 
and my assurance began to weaken a little. 
I had jogged round abit with stage drivers, 
reluctantly overheard freighters as they 
conversed with their mules and hurried by 
longshoremen as they loaded freight against 
a time limit; but here was a new and star- 
tling proficiency that put all the others in the 
amateur class. But his system was effective. 
The dogs came to their feet-and swung out in 
regular formation; the whole cavalcade was 
about half a block long. The Kid started 
another oath, but broke it off abruptly. The 
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Lota’s hand. ‘““We’re going home, dear. I got 
through at the mill this noon. Ihave to take 
charge of the new Blue Triangle 
House at Riverdale. It isn’t built 
yet, but I’m going to have a room 
close to you and take my meals 
at the Green Willow Lunch till the 
new home is ready. 
Won’t the girls love it 
with their own old 
Pansy to tell their 
troubles to! It’s to be 
near the mills, so I’ll be 
right in the midst of 
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my pals. And the mill owners are meeting 
me more than ‘halfway in my suggestions 
about rest rooms and better ventila- 
tion and all the:other things I’ve 
set my heart on. Oh, Lota, I’m so 
happy!” 

“Why, “we I!” gasped Lota. 


away, and we'll be to- 

( gether all the time. But, 
my dear, had you any 
right to half kill yourself 
even in such a good 
cause as this?” 
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_ By Margaret Keenan Harrais 


Being the Sixth in the Series Chronicles of Adventure 


‘man seemed suddenly to realize what: heewas 
saying and who was hearing; for fromithat 


of travel tog 
‘been the:céurt'language of France. That:was 
no-mean-tribute to womanhood, and I ap- 
preciated it as the days wore on, and the 
provocations multiplied. 

We were off, and glory be! Cinderella and 
her pumpkin coach had nothing on us! The 
sled was eighteen feet long anil stnta-one 
inches wide. To my astonishment it ‘was as 
liable as a huge worm as it went over 
oumps and rounded corners. I was told that 
it was made of hickory tied together with 
moosehide thongs and cost the tidy sum of a 
hundred and eighty dollars. My respect for 
my pumpkin coach rose several notches. But 


er his language might have 


n 


travel te his ang our four days? 


It is the dogs that.claim and hold 
your attention 


it is the dogs that claim and hold your atten- 
tion. They are atypical product of the North, 

art wolf and part domestic dog. Soon after 

irth the owners sort the pups by placing 
water before them. If in drinking a pup laps 
the water with his tongue.as a dog does he is 
allowed to live. If a pup sticks his nose into 
the water and drinks steadily, wolf fashion, 
he is killed at once. There is no use spending 
time.and food on such dogs, for the chances 
are they can never be tamed. Even the mild- 
est dogs are not exactly what you would call 
tame. For free, zestful, joyous fighting they 
are unmatched. 

They were all hitched in pairs except the 
leader. Bob, the trail finder and brains of the 
team, ran freely ahead ona long chain. When 
in doubt as to the trail he let the rest of the 
team know it, and they simply waited until 
he had found it again and then swung in 
after him. I watched that. team work with 
porns admiration, and then I asked the 
id what he would take for Bob. 


THE OHIO ROADHOUSE 


His first. answer was a smile and a negative 
shake of the head. Then, “I’ve been offered 
a hundred and fifty dollars for him more 
times than I have fingers and toes, but Bob 
just isn’t for sale,” and I thought 


“I can't figure Heaven complete 
If the dim distant trails of the sky land 
Are not:pattered by malemutes’ feet.’”’ 


We soon left the town and the outlying 
farms behind us. Then the spirit of the real 
Alaskan winter began to grip my soul. Dogs 
and driver were in their element, but to me 
it was a strange, weird seene. The gray twi- 
light of a midwinter day saved from dark- 
ness only by an illimitable stretch of snow; 
the absolute stillness, not another sign of life 
within the whole circle of the horizon; the 
cold that caused me to cover my ‘head every 
few moments with a steamer rug to thaw my 


eyes open and keep my: nostrils from freez- 
ing; nothing between me:and the Jong, long 
sleep except that primitive outfit and the 
ingenuity of the Malemute Kid—yes, it was 
certainly an.experience for a cheechako |(ten- 
derfoot)! The sun came above the horizon for 
just twenty minutes.at noon, then dropped 
out of sight again for another twenty-four 
hours, and on we headed into the gloom of 
the Arctic night. 

The trail was not good; it was too early in 
the season, The snow was as hard and gritty 
as sand; the wind had blown, and the trail 
was obliterated in many places. The first 
day’s travel brought us to the Ohio Road- 
house, halfway to our destination. Have you 
ever sat on a perfectly flat surface with your 
feet. extended straight out in front of you for 
a whole day and gone without anything to 
eat from six o’clock till six, though there was 
a.perfectly good lunch buried somewhere out 
beyond your feet and hopelessly inaccessi- 
ble? I had seen the inside of the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, the Auditorium in 
Chicago and the New Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco, but they never looked so good to 
me as the Ohio Roadhouse on the Fairbanks- 
Nenana trail! 

My friends had all told me to be sure and 
stop at the Ohio Roadhouse; that it was the 
nicest one on the trail and was kept by such 
a nice woman. It was only six o’clock when 
we arrived, but it had been dark for hours, 
and I had been asleep; so I had no concep- 
tion of time. That is one of the things you 
quickly lose up near the Arctic circle any- 
way. Cramped with long sitting, dazed by 
the abrupt awakening from sound sleep 
tense with the cold that finally penetrates all 
clothing if you are inactive, Iwas thrust 
through a door, which closed quickly behind 
me. Doors always close quickly in the north- 
ern winter. The Kid hurried back to his team 
to keep them from snarling up their harness 
in a grand free-for-all fight, and I was left to 
introduce myself to the management. - . ~ 

The atmosphere of that room was a mix- 
ture of the smoke of many pipes, steam from 
the drying clothing, fumes from the.adjoin- 
ing kitchen and a cloud of white frost that 
poured in as I entered. I backed up against 
the door in indecision as I waited for the 
‘nice woman” to come forward. It was a 
large, low-ceilinged room with an enormous 
stove in the centre and a built-in couch along 
all four walls. The couch was cushioned and 
served continuously as a bed when the men’s 
sleeping ward to the right was overcrowded. 
The men were not expecting a lady. that 
evening. In fact there had not been a woman 
to disturb their.comfort for two months and 
probably would not be another for many 
moons. They were just a typical crowd of 
sourdoughs, resting after a hard day on the 
trail and hungrily waiting for dinner. I was 
not afraid; 1 simply. knew I was safe—so 
safe that the question never once entered 


- my mind throughout the whole trip. But I 


was as awkward and embarrassed as the 
sweet girl graduate, standing with halting 
feet where the old and the new order meet. 
There was a hurried scramble for coats 
and mukluks and.a man came forward with a 
—_ I thanked him and asked for the land- 
lady. 
“Landlady? There ain’t none, Mis’ Jones 
sold out two months ago, and Tony runs 
this place now.” 
Shades of my former chaperons! And the 
crowd stood sixteen to one! What do you 


shan’t have to go- 
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“Yes, I had,” retorted Pansy warmly. “I 
knew pretty well: how far it’ was safe to go, 


‘and I wanted to know something of what it’s 


like when a girl earning ‘her own living feels 
ther strength going ‘and yet must keep on. 
How was I to understand her side of it till 
I knew the awful tiredness that makes every 
muscle hurt?” 

Pansy threw herself ‘back on the:cushions 
and began to laugh softly. “Inever was in a 
bit of danger, though. The only serious 
trouble I had was to keep myself from being 
rescued by some unsuspecting person before 
I got my work done.” 


ee 
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do in such circumstances? Why, you just 
slip quickly backward through: six ‘centuries 
of conventionalities and ‘do the absolutely 
natural thing. They stoked the already roar- 
ing stove with huge sticks ‘of wood, helped 
me out of my cumbersome wraps, ‘tossed 
leggings and mittens'on the woven wire rack 
over the stove, shouted to’Tony to put on 
another plate, and we were acquainted. 


THE “ROYAL SUITE” 


The table was homemade ‘of pine boards 
and was laden with good food clear to the 
corners. There is a fixed price'of two dollars 
for every meal, but you certainly get your 
money’s worth if you have the appetite. The 
dining chairs were sections of a.tree sawed to 
convenient length and placed on end. 1 was 
honored with a cushion on my block. I had 
dreamed that it would be very romantic to 
go out somewhere along the trails and keep a 
roadhouse, but three .kinds.of meat and four 
kinds of hot bread ifor one meal made me 
decide to look for romance in some other 
quarter. 

Being the only woman. present, I’ was 
shown to the “royal suite.” It was built out 
from the middle of one long wall into the 
body of the main room. Two two-by-fours 
had been set up about seven feet from the 
wall and nine feet apart. They. had tacked 
muslin—unbleached, quite the mode—to the 


It was the nicest one on.the trail and 
was kept by such a nice woman 


wall, stretched it. round the two posts and 
back to the wall again. That muslin partition 
extended up about eight feet.and had a nar- 
row door in the front. In the doorway hung 
a scant curtain that came to an untimely end 
two feet from the floor.’ The room was fur- 
nished with bed, small table, enameled wash 
basin and tiny pitcher anda candle stuck 
into a bottle. It represented the irreducible 
minimum of necessaries for polite living, but 
it was clean and would be warm all night 
from the big stove a few feet away. 

I retired without striking a light on my 
side of the muslin wall, but was far too in- 
terested in the life round me to sleep. On one 
side and so close I could have ‘touched the 
players a big game of Black Jack was in prog- 
ress. Out in front another group were ‘‘see- 
ing” one another with cash, dogs, mining 
claims and grub stakes as collateral. On the 
third side a few were earnestly discussing 
business and trail conditions. One man 
plaintively complained that some one had 
stepped on his socks and “broke” them, and 
another consoled him with the reflection that 
he was not a sourdough until he could “jump 
his socks” seven times. Jump means to turn 
a new surface into, position. whenever the 
sock wears out over the heel. It was all as 
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good as a character play; but tired Nature 
claimed her‘own, pod I slept. 

I slept, but not dreamlessly or continuous- 
ly. Some of the men slept ina big room to the 
right in cots that stoodiside by side like the 
teeth of a comb, and the door had to be left 
open for the sake of the warmth. The others 
rolled themselves in their blankets, rolled 
their coats for pillows and stretched their 
length on the cushioned couch built all round 
the room. Some: drove dogs in their sleep, 
and I am sure all snored in upper, middle 
and lower register, in diminuendo and cre- 
scendo, in major and minor scale—and if I 
knew any more.musical terms I’d use them 
too! After the lights were out they seemed 
appallingly near, for even the sense of pri- 
vacy afforded: by a muslin partition was 
gone. But, as I said before, I was not afraid; 
and I never for one moment lost sight of the 
fact that I, Margaret Keenan, spinster, city 
superintendent of the Fairbanks schools, 
was having the most. colorful vacation of a 
colorful career. 

To insure an:early start for every one a 
warning bell rang at five o’clock the next 
morning, and immediately following it came 
the malemutes’ chorus. There were close to a 
hundred dogs on the place, and every one of 
them was at that moment a throwback to his 
wolf ancestry. They sat on their haunches, 


pointed their noses heavenward and emitted | 


a succession of. long-drawn-out mournful 
howls. The. desolation. of the Great White 
Silence, the loneliness of the homeless snows 
and the timbre of sheer despair rose to a 
grand climax and fell in a long cadence that 
left me breathless and cold. I wanted to 
howl also, but. decided that .it was better to 
laugh. 

Breakfast, carbon foot warmers, sorting of 
fur mittens and other accessories from the 
drying-rack and the marshaling of dog teams 
occupied the next. hour. The Malemute Kid, 
dean of the trail, acted as traffic cop; on ac- 
count of their. propensity to fight he would 
speed one team on. its.way before signaling 
for another to be brought out. When two 
teams meet. on.the trail all.the men of both 
parties promptly step between them as they 
pass to keep th om from. flying at one an- 
other’s throats. I said. good-by to my chance 
acquaintances with a bit of genuine regret, a 





bit of reflection on the passing human show 

and a reversion to Service’s description of 

them: 

I’m sick to death of your well-groomed gods, 
your make-believe and your show; 

I long for. a whiff of bacon and beans, a snug 
shakedown. in:the snow; 

A trail to break and a life at stake and another 
bout with the foe. 


Our second day was virtually a repetition 
of the first, and we arrived in Nenana in 
good time for the first of a succession of 
Christmas dinners. To be sure Christmas 
was three days off, but no one in the interior 
of Alaska pays any attention to such a slight 
variation as that. If our Christmas presents 
from the “outside” ‘were on the dock at 
Seattle before the tenth of September, they 
reached us in time for the holiday celebra- 
tion. If not, they did not reach us until the 
next summer, by the first or second boat of 
the open season: The first boat usually ar- 
rived about June 20 and brought the belated 
Christmas presents—that is, if there was not 
too much other mail. In that event they 
came on the second boat, and with the happy 
philosophy: learned. in far-away places we 
made a double-header of Christmas and the 
Glorious Fourth. So what were three days 
more or less among friends? Being accus- 
tomed to celebrating Yuletide whenever 
they felt like it, the mayor and his wife had 
merely set the ball‘ rolling a little early to 
relieve a crowded programme of social fes- 
tivities. 

Nearly all the employees of the railway 
commission were far, far from: home; the 
surveyors: and other technieal men were 
Princeton lads with homes in New York and 
Washington. The young wives were putting 
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up a. brave struggle against homesickness 
and tried to banish the grim spectre with a 
gay round of dinners, luncheons, teas,— 
there was already a public tea room,—box 
parties, balls and a reception for the out-of- 
town guests. We slept so little and ate so 
much rich food and confectionery that we 
were all headed towards nervous indigestion. 
My hostess and I managed to elude our 
generous friends toward the latter part of the 
week and dine at home alone on plain old- 
fashioned boiled potatoes. Thus fortified, we 
were ready. to enjoy the subsequent festivi- 
ties. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
Eve. The community Christmas tree erected 
in the public square stood resplendent—a 
wealth of rich green foliage against a back- 
ground of glistening snow. Clusters of col- 
ored lights glowed among:its branches, and 
tinsel baubles gave the finished touch of the 


tree of many memories. It was too cold to 
remain outdoors long, but, muffled in furs, 
we bravely circled the tree and sang the old, 
old carols of many memories. Just as we 
reached Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! great 
tongues of light leaped toward the zenith 
from a semicircle on the northern horizon. 
The aurora borealis in all its glory! Broad 
streamers of light filled the heavens and ex- 
tended to the horizon on the opposite side, 
waving and fluttering like a cluster of rib- 
bons blown by an electric fan—all on the 
magnificent scale of a universe! Our spirits 
were already attuned to the pleasant har- 
monies of the service, but with the advent of 
that new element of indescribable beauty 
our souls mounted upward into realms of 
wordless admiration. The anthem trailed 
off into silence. Nothing that we could utter 
could add to that scene. Lavender, lilac and 
heliotrope shaded into deepest purple and 
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filled the heavens with regal splendor as if 
heralding the coming of the King of. Kings: 
Almost insensibly the soft warm tints of 
pink, rose, scarlet and crimson sueceeded the 
royal symbol and-typified the love and su- 
preme sacrifice of the Man of Galilee. Next 
we were borne to the very heights of the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and out of the 
great white light that enveloped us I almost 
expected to hear, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” 

Slowly the magnificent panorama faded; 
I found myself standing in the Arctic snows, 
numb with cold, a vision of transcendent 
beauty indelibly photographed in my mem- 
ory and my lips repeating the Psalmist’s 
declaration, ““The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and. the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork.” The wind in the branches of the 
festal tree seemed to whisper a reverent 
amen. 


THE QUITET-OF-EEFE-CLO TH-OF-GOLD 





RANDFATHER STREET- 
% ER, who was captain of a 
ship that sailed to foreign 
lands bringing cargoes of 
all sorts of precious stuff, 
once promised Grandmoth- 
er Streeter that the next 
voyage he made to China 
he would fetch her some 
Chinese silk for a dress. He 
kept his promise, but he 
saw in his mind the rosy- 
cheeked brunette lass that grandmother 
had been forty years before, and he bought 
silk the color she had liked best when a 
girl, golden: yellow, and a whole bolt of it. 

Grandmother Streeter, like the old woman 
in the fairy tale who thought everything the 
old man did. was right, og at first in as- 
tonishment; but when she looked at her hus- 
band’s beaming face she kissed him warmly 
and thanked him as much as if he had 
brought what her heart desired—black 
brocade. 

When grandfather sailed again grand- 
mother dyed enough of the glittering stuff 
black to make her a dress, and:it served for 
best for a long time; it was quite good when 
she. gave it away to old Mrs. Elder, who 
lived in the Hollow and who had never be- 
fore had a silk dress, and. who never would 
have one again. Then grandmother looked 
at the rest: of the goods and: considered. 

“Tt would make the prettiest quilt in all 
the world, Drusilla,” she confided to one of 
her neighbors, ‘“and—I do believe I’ll make 
one and call it ‘cloth-of-gold’ like one Aunt 
Nancy had—only hers was yellow calico. 
I’m minded to do it, Drusilla, seeing as I’ve 
not a.chick or child to care about it, or fuss 
about it rather.” 

Drusilla’s eyes sparkled. “Deo it, Mis’ 
Streeter,” she urged, “and we'll have the 
whole winter long to quilt it. 1 wouldn’t have 
anybody but the best quilters to stick a nee- 
dle in it. And I’d get Rosetta Powell to draw 
off the patterns to quilt by. Rosetta can 
draw flowers natural as the blooms on the 
bush.” 

There was enough of the lovely golden 
stuff for top and lining both. Grandmother 
carded the finest and whitest cotton: into 
long, fleecy rolls for wadding. The lining was 
basted in the quilting frame, the wadding 
laid smooth, the top: basted on, and the 
quilt was ready for the designs to be traced 
for the quilters to follow. 

With a sharp-pointed stick of chalk Ro- 
setta Powell drew wreaths of roses and grace- 
ful festoons of vines with tiny leaves and 
buds and even thorns. Then the expert 
quilters were invited, and the ones who 
could do their best work in the kitchen pre- 
pared a great dinner for them all. It was a 
quilting party long to be remembered. 

But of course Grandmother Streeter could 
not have a party every day, and it took 
many days to complete the quilt. The quilt- 
ers came over whenever they had time, and 
grandmother and one or two of her best 
friends quilted between whiles, so that by 
time winter was over the quilt was ready to 
come out of its frame. 

Never was seen such a quilt! The neigh- 
bors came for miles to get a sight of it. Ro- 
setta had drawn an enormous wreath of 
roses in the centre, and each rose petal was 
quilted in outline, so that the wadding puffed 
out under it and formed a raised design on 
the smooth surface. Every leaf, bud and 
stem was quilted that way, so that the com- 
pleted design stood out in beauty. Graceful 


festoons of vines formed a border, and there 
were single flowers, roses and buds, scat- 
tered over the whole as if by a prodigal 
hand. The whole surface of the quilt between 
the raised designs was quilted in tiny dia- 
monds, making the flowers and vines stand 
out more prominently. It was stiff with 
quilting, and the finest quilting that had 
ever been done in all the village. Every 
stitch was made with yellow silk thread that 
cost a good deal of grandmother’s egg-and- 
butter money, for they couldn’t use cotton 
on such a quilt! 

f course it was never used; it was never 
intended for use. It must be kept clean and 
shining, for it could not be washed. When 
she was not displaying it to admiring visi- 
tors Grandmother Streeter kept it wrapped 
first in oiled silk, then in brown linen and 
placed in a box sprinkled thickly with cedar 
chips to keep away moths. Then it was laid 
carefully in the big cedar chest among other 
less precious and more useful bed covers. 

At Grandmother Streeter’s: death the 
quilt went to her sole descendant, little 
Enoch Streeter, who grew up, married and 
had two boys and a girl. The girl, Cynthia, 
naturally inherited the quilt. 

Miss Cynthia Streeter was now fifty years 
old and was living in a pleasant little house 
with one maid, Sibilla, a girl for whom: you 
had to make allowances. 

“She’s a good child and willing, and after 
a while I think I’ll make good help out. of 
Sibilla,”” Miss Cynthia confided to her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Jim Streeter, who had run:over 
with her knitting. “But she’s very literal. 
Sometimes it doesn’t matter; other times it 
does.” 

“That dinner when the minister came, for 
instance,’’ mused: Mrs. Jim, ‘‘and Sibilla 
cooked the fowl literally whole.” 

Miss Cynthia. chuckled; she had a fine 
sense of humor: “Sibilla said afterwards that 
a fowl couldn’t be whole with a hollow big as 
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your fist through it. So she obeyed orders. 
Said she knew folks had different ways of 
cooking, and that maybe I didn’t draw fowls. 
But she never repeats the mistake; I will say 
that for Sibilla.’’ 

Lucy Streeter, Mrs. Jim’s daughter, and 
Cynthia Streeter, Mrs. Tom’s daughter and 
Miss Cynthia’s namesake, came in just then, 
bringing a new girl, Sally Spate, whose folks 
had just moved to town and who was a 
schoolmate and friend of the Streeter girls. 

“Hello, auntie,” they greeted Miss Cyn 
thia, “we’ve brought Sally over to look at 
the Quilt-of-the-Cloth-of-Gold. She was just 
telling us of a cheesecloth spread with sateen 
flowers appliquéd on. So we brought her over 
to see ours.” 

“You see, I can’t rightly call it mine,” 
Miss Cynthia said and laughed, “the family 
must keep it for posterity, and so it keeps 
going—or staying rather, for it’s of no earthly 
use that I can see. We just keep it wrapped 
up from moths and hope if the house catches 
fire somebody’ll save the quilt!” 

She went: out into the kitchen where Si- 
billa was making cocoa. At first when Miss 
Cynthia had told her “a spoonful to a. cup” 
she had measured the entire contents of the 
can. She hadn’t been told how many cups! 
The trouble with Sibilla, unfortunately, was 
that she didn’t ask full directions—until the 
next time! 

“T’ll attend to that, Sibilla; you take my 
keys and look in the cedar chest in the attic 
—the chest that has the quilts and blankets 
in it, you know. Bring me down that. box on 
top—the one that has the Quilt-of-the- 
Cloth-of-Gold in it, you know.” 

Sibilla knew. She had beheld it when Miss 
Cynthia was housecleaning and the precious 
heirloom had been aired. Privately she won- 
dered why the beautiful cover hadn’t been 


‘“‘What in the world are you going to do with it, Miss Streeter?” 
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placed on the bed in the spare room. If it 
were hers, thought Sibilla, she’d use it all 
the time. 

“Lawsy me, ’twould have been spang wore 
out, had it been mine,” she decided as she 
tiptoed downstairs bearing the treasure in 
her arms. 

Sally Spate marveled enough to please the 
Streeter girls. “Oh, what in the world are 
you going to do with it, Miss Streeter?” she 
asked, fingering the golden folds with careful 
fingers. “It is so beautiful! I didn’t know 
people ever did such work!” 

“They don’t any more; they’ve learned 
better sense,” said Miss Cynthia dryly. “And 
as for what I’m going to do with it, I’m sure 
I don’t know. Never did anything at all with 
it since it’s been a quilt. It is so precious that 
my folks wouldn’t risk displaying it at fairs, 
or it might have taken some premiums for 
labor or sewing or quilting or such. It just 
stays in the cedar chest.” 

Sally Spate kept on talking about the 
Quilt-of-the-Cloth-of-Gold; she thought the 
name so beautiful and fitting. And she was 
curious to know which Streeter girl would 
inherit the quilt. 

Miss Cynthia overheard a conversation 
among the three one day in summer when 
they were all in the hammock on her front 
porch. She had been taking a nap in her 
room just over the porch, and their talk had 
roused her. She lay blinking a bit, uncertain 
whether to get up or try to resume her inter- 
rupted nap when the subject of conversation 
came to her ears. The girls were discussing 
the quilt, and Sally Spate wanted to know 
whether Cynthia, as Miss Cynthia’s name- 
sake, wasn’t the proper person to get it. 

“I don’t know about that,” put in Lucy 
Streeter warmly. “I’m the eldest girl in the 
family, and mother says Aunt 
Cynthia’ll probably give it to 
me—maybe when I graduate 
from high school next year.” 

“College comes after high 
school,” said Cynthia, “and I 
am going to college. That’s 
settled! And you are going to 
take a business course and get 
you a job. I’ve heard you say 
s ” 


so. 

“Maybe she'll give it to the 
one who marries first,” sug- 
gested Sally diplomatically. 

“That is usually the way heirlooms are dis- 
posed of in stories.” 

“She’ll more likely give it to the one who 
stays unmarried,” declared Cynthia, ‘or at 
least to the one of us who marries latest in 
life. Aunt Cynthia is an old maid, you see.” 

“T wish she’d let us know anyway; I’m 
tired wondering,” observed Lucy fretfully, 
“for of course she’s not going to let it stay in 
that cedar chest for moths to eat until she—” 

“Now I wouldn’t talk about Aunt Cyn- 
thia’s dying if I were you, Lucy,” remarked 
the other niece tartly. “I’d hate to think 
about the death of our only aunt, no matter 
if she left me a fortune.” 

“Why not let you draw straws for it; I 
wonder if she wouldn’t do that?” suggested 
Sally, who was bent on peacemaking. 

But both girls declared that there would 
be no justice in such a chance procedure, 
that it ought to go to Aunt Cynthia’s niece 
who— 

“Ts named for her,” asserted Cynthia. 

“Ts the elder,” declared Lucy. ~ 

“Or goes to college—” 

And so on till the young voices grew bitter. 

“Poor things, so it’s come to this,” Miss 
Cynthia said and sighed. She rose from her 
bed and went to the mirror to arrange her 
disordered hair, for sleep was now impossible. 
“Actually quarreling and before a stranger 
about that quilt! And which shall have it— 
which ought to have it, I wonder? Tom is 
the elder, and his girl the younger. Jim is 
the younger, and his Lucy the elder girl. 
I’m sure I don’t care for one more than the 
other, though I had thought of Cynthia, 
but now—well, I’m at my wits’ end!” 

Then Miss Cynthia sighed again and re- 
marked to her mirror that she wished to 
goodness Great-Aunt Streeter had had 
children of her own to leave the quilt to. 

The next morning, having the subject 

still on her mind, Miss Cynthia was a little 
impatient in answering one of her maid’s 
numerous questions. A most important 
question it was, and, if she hadn’t been 
thinking about her Quilt-of-the-Cloth-of 
xold and the dissension it was causing be- 
tween her nieces, she would have considered 
before replying. As it was, she said rather 
impatiently: “Indeed I meant just what I 
said—the very oldest, and quite good 
enough!” 

“T should think so, ma’am; yes, indeedy, 
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Miss Cynthia.” Sibilla nodded with a beam- 
ing face that showed plainly that she quite 
understood. 

“And after you’ve done that errand just 
get yourself a lunch of anything you like,” 
said Miss Cynthia with a softening voice. It 
was impossible to stay vexed with Sibilla— 
she was so good-natured and tried so hard to 
please. “I’m spending the day with Mrs. 
Tom and Mrs. Jim, and I won’t be home till 
tea time.” 

She wished to ask the advice of the mothers 
of Cynthia and Lucy on the vexed question of 
the quilt. But somehow she could not bring 
herself to mention the subject. It would be 
hard for a mother to decide that the lovely 
quilt should be given to any other than her 
own daughter. 

After a long and rather fatiguing day 
Miss Cynthia came home with the burden of 
the quilt still on her mind and was greeted 
by a radiant Sibilla, who had made cup cakes 
for tea without a mistake. Her little sister 
had come to say that their brother from the 
city had come home on a visit, bringing them 
all presents, and Sibilla was to go back with 
the little sister to see her brother and her 
own present if Miss Cynthia could spare her. 

“Surely, Sibilla,” said Miss Cynthia 
kindly, “I don’t mind at all staying alone 
one night; and you needn’t hurry back in the 
morning, for I can make myself a cup of 
coffee and some toast without any trouble.” 

The two had departed in a little whirl of 
delightful excitement and Miss Cynthia had 
washed up the tea things and was seated in 
her sitting room with a new book when a 
visitor rapped at her front door. It was 
Mrs. Jones, a newcomer in town, a member 
of Miss Cynthia’s church and a leader in all 
good works; she had conducted the rum- 

mage sale that day for the 
benefit of their state church 
orphanage; this time it was 
beds for the new baby cottage 
that had just been built. 
“Come in; I’m lonesome 
and mighty glad to have com- 
pany,” said Miss Cynthia 
heartily. “Tell me how much 
money you made from the 
» sale.” 
“My dear,” sa.Jd Mrs. Jones, 
beaming, “we did wonderfully! 
And all owing to you! I don’t 
see how we are to thank you for that won- 
derful donation.” 

“Why, it was very old, but whole and 
clean,” said Miss Cynthia, a bit confused. 

“T should think so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones. “Your maid told us it was very, very 
old. I thought at first there was some mis- 
take and talked about calling “se up, but 
the girl assured me you had told her that you 
wanted the orphanage to have it. Said may- 
be you wanted it to do some good in the 
world at last, for it had lain wrapped up for 
nearly a hundred years. A lady who has 
been staying at the hotel came in at that 
moment. She wanted it at sight for a room in 
the woman’s club, a room dedicated to the 
pioneer women of our state and filled with 
their handiwork. She was a rich lady, and I 
asked her a good price—not exorbitant, how- 
ever. She paid it without batting an eye!” 

“How much?” asked Miss Cynthia 
weakly. Distinctly she remembered Sibilla’s 
questions of the morning: “Did you mean 
the very oldest, Miss Cynthia? I must take 
the oldest quilt in the attic to the rummage 
sale at the fire station?” And her answer: 
“The very oldest, Sibilla, and quite good 
enough!” 

“One hundred dollars!” breathed Mrs. 
Jones. “I sent the money from the sale off 
this evening. Just think how many comforts 
and blankets it will buy for those baby beds! 
And the lady wrote out her address—she went 
away today—in case, she said, it was a mis- 
take, and if you refunded the money you 
could get it. But she hoped you wouldn’t, 
for it will look lovely in that Pioneer Wom- 
en’s Room along with the samplers and 
embroideries. She said they would hang 
it on the wall like a beautiful picture, and 
that they’d fix it so it would be preserved 
from dust and decay. Here’s her address.” 

Mrs. Jones rose and took her departure. 
Miss Cynthia sat by the fire and mused. 
Covers to keep many babies warm and a 
place besides in a memorial room, where it 
would outshine all other works of the pio- 
neer women! Grandmother Streeter had 
wrought wiser than she knew; the women 
who quilted the golden cloth would still live 
in their needlework. 

Miss *Cynthia leaned over and dropped 
the paper with the buyer’s address into 
the flames. “That,” she said, “disposes of 
the Quilt-of-the-Cloth-of-Gold!”’ 


COOTS 


OU’LL know it ain’t 
trader’s talk now when I 
tell you that Coots is one 
of the toughest, fastest and 
knowingest ‘broncos that 
ever packed a man,” said 
Mosby as he dropped a 
double-cinch saddle in 
front of the dry-goods box 
that served me for a desk 
in my commissary tent. 

I nodded in pleased assent as I handed 
the man his check. The horse trader had 
sold most of his overland drive of Indian 
half-breds among sub-contractors and work- 
men along my thirty-six miles of railway 
grade. I had ridden with him on several 
jaunts along parts of the work and so was 
somewhat familiar with the qualities of 
Coots, his riding pony. 

That morning I had made the man an 
offer for all his remaining stock, and it had 
pleased him. He had expected to ship his 
mount home by rail; so I was much gratified 
when he offered me the animal and its saddle 
at a price that would scarcely pay for the 
saddle. 

Coots was not much to look at. His lines 
were angular; from rump to ears he was 
nearly straight. He had the baldest of white 
faces; the color of his body was a dusty tan; 
his mane was yellow, and you could hardly 
say the monotone was relieved by a snow- 
white gambrel and kneecap, marking legs on 
opposite quarters. 

My first test of the bronco’s endurance 
was a ride of twenty-four miles made in 
three hours in the teeth of wind and rain. I 
had spent ten days at a new camp when a 
messenger came with bad news from my 
headquarters on the Platte. A sort of strike 
was on among the indispensable wheel- 
scraper outfits. 

“That Williams bunch,” the rider from 
my lower camp said to me, “has plumb 
balked on working any of their teams on 
snatch, an’ they’re makin’ trouble.” 

A man from Kansas named Williams, who 
had finished a subcontract, had left fourteen 
teams in my hire. They were in charge of his 
foreman, Beranger. As Williams had his own 
wheel-scrapers, his teams had been a wel- 
come addition to my hired force. 

When Jim Freeman, my clerk and time- 
keeper, arrived at my commissary tent, he 
gave me the unwelcome details of the re- 
bellion. The Williams teams had been put 
at long haul in a cut through a ridge that 
ran along the edge of the flood lands of the 
Platte. On their second day in the cut the 
drivers had refused to work any of their 
horses on the snatch pull—that is, havin 
the doubletree of a team hooked to the en 
of the tongue the instant the lowered shovel 
pan of a wheel-scraper is filled. That made 
the hardest pulling whether in cut or borrow 
pit, but the teams were changed often enough 
so that no pair of horses was ever overworked. 
The foreman, Ed Walrack, who was in charge 
of the section on which Williams’s teams were 
employed, had promptly discharged all the 
drivers who refused to work their teams on 
the snatch pull. Beranger declared that the 
“old man,’ as he called Williams, had left 
orders that none of his teams should either 
go on a plow or pull at the end of a scraper 
tongue. That was not true. Williams had 
made his bargain with me direct, and, since 
his teams were uncommonly good and [ 
could have the use of his wheel-scrapers, I 
had allowed him extra wages. The extra 
payment I now learned he had agreed to 
divide with his men. 

“That’s just what’s the matter with ’em,” 
said my commissary clerk; “they’re getting 
bigger pay than any other drivers, and now 
they own the earth.” 

Riding to Walrack’s section the next morn- 
ing, I found numbers of idle teams along the 
two miles of grade. On Ed’s section only our 
company teams were at work. - 

“Morning, Mr. Calhoun,” Walrack 
greeted me as I halted Coots at the top of an 
embankment where he was standing. “If 
‘twas only that Kansas outfit on the buck, I 
wouldn’t have sent for you. But Beranger’s 
got the notion spread that it’s a contractor’s 
business to furnish mules for the plows and 
snatch. Beranger tells ’em mules are the only 
beasts can stand that sort of pulling, and 
that, if a foreman cuts a team out for not 
hooking on the tongue end, the driver can 
lay by and draw his pay just the same.” 

A few minutes later I learned how serious 
the situation was. Ten men with repeating 
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rifles in their hands came marching up from 


the Williams camp. Ed, who had seen them 

coming, called a halt in his work, and a dozen 

or more men climbed out of the cut and 
ouped themselves near by. Beranger 
alted his men in front of me. 

“You’re boss of this work, Calhoun,”’ said 
Beranger, “an’ we’ve come to you for our 
rights. We’re goin’ to get pay fer this lay-off 
or know the reason why.’ 

The man slammed the breech of his gun on 
the ground to emphasize his assertion. 

My face must have shown something of 
the amazement I felt at finding an armed 
band of drivers confronting me and hearing 
the brazen demand they made. I was a young 
contractor and had not met with Beranger’s 
sort before. Before I could collect my wits 
Beranger spoke again. 

“Understand too, mister,” he said, “that 
no time checks goes. It’s too far to your bank 
in Chadron, an’ we all want cash in hand.” 

The anger that was fairly shaking me | 
found hard to control, but after a few mo- 
ments I managed to speak calmly. “Day 
after tomorrow is pay day,” I said, “and you 
will get in cash all that your time checks 
call for—not a penny more.” 

The belligerent fellow took a step toward 
me with, a hand uplifted, and my mount, 
then standing with loose rein, backed ner- 
vously away. 

“No wonder Coots hauls off from sech a 
skunk as that!” said one of my men. The 
others laughed, and I grinned. 

Beranger and his men, drawing to one 
side, talked among themselves for a moment; 
then they turned and marched swiftly to 
their camp. 

After some further talk with Ed Walrack 
I rode back to the commissary tent. At noon 
I set out for End-of-Track, which I reached 
in time to place Coots in charge of a con- 
struction boss and take a supply train for 
Chadron. The next morning 1 took a livery 
horse and rode out among the new settlers. 
Most of them had done gathering their 
crops and were glad to get work. In a few 
hours I had hired several carloads of men 
and teams to take the place of Beranger’s 


gang. 

The next day was pay day, but I was 
delayed in Chadron and did not reach End- 
of-Track until evening. I did not mount 
Coots until almost eleven o’clock. I had 
several thousand dollars in bank bills pinned 
inside the pockets of a canvas hunting 
a enough to pay off all the team- 
sters who should refuse to take the usual 
time check. The night was wonderful. The 
atmosphere was so clear and dry that the 
light of the full moon was like that from a 
hugh electric lamp. Tablelands, hills and 
chalk cliffs and a continuous stretch of fin- 
ished grade were outlined with a distinctness 
rare at night. The country, newly gained 
by treaty with the Sioux, was unoccupied. It 
was the season of the south-bound migration 
of the prong-horn; bands of those animals 
frequently stampeded in front of me and 
flitted away into the shadows. Coots chose 
the graded roadway for his going whenever 
I would let him. He liked the leveled, rock 
bottom of a cut better than the rough ground 
alongside. 

I was some three or four miles from my 
nearest grade camp when the bronco sud- 
denly halted and with a whistle of protest 
attempted to turn. I had to hold a stiff rein 
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and urge him forward. We were at the bot- 
tom of a long cut made through a slope of 
sandrock, the upper rims of which were 
strewn with piles of “top waste.’’ Here and 
there were short side cuts made for hauling 
out broken rock. It was at one of these run- 
ways that Coots had balked. 

- bobeat hiding in there,” I said to my- 
self, 

I had gone forward, however, no more 
than a hundred yards when the bronco again 
set his feet and gave a sniff of protest, reluc- 
tant to pass some waste heaps that over- 
topped the banks just ahead. I again forced 
him forward. Coots took a few hesitating 
steps; then from behind a waste heap on 
my right a voice called: 

“Halt! Throw up your hands. You're 
covered!” 

The command was savagely emphatic. 
Though the speaker tried to disguise his 
voice, I recognized it as that of Williams’s 
foreman. I halted but did not put up my 
hands. 

“Well, Mr. Beranger,” I inquired, “what 
do you want?” 

“You know well enough, Calhoun,” was 
the reply. “Throw your six-gun away, get 
out your roll and hand over eleven hundred 
and sixty dollars that you owe the Williams 
outfit. You can see to count if you look 
close. If you can’t, I'll help.” 

“And what if I refuse?” I asked. 

“Don’t be crazy, Calhoun,” was the sav- 
age rejoinder; “you’re trapped. There’s men 
across, above and be- 
low, and we'll shoot if 
we have to.” 

All the while Coots 
was edging to- 
ward the other 
side of the cut. 









I still clung to the saddle horn 


The man noticed the movement, and as he 
finished talking his gun cracked, and the wind 
of a big slug fanned my face. 

“Didn’t shoot to hit that time,” called 
Beranger. “That’s jest to show what’s 
comin’ if you try makin’ a getaway.” 

The thoughts that filled my brain in the 
brief moment that I took to consider the 
situation went through my brain with the 
swiftness of birds in the sky. I had nearly 
seven thousand dollars in cash with me. Was 
I caught beyond hope of escape? Would the 
fellows go their way content with the 
amount Beranger had demanded? Or would 
they, when I was disarmed, take all that I 
had? 

Evidently the man with his armed squad 
of teamsters believed that he would be able 
to enforce his demands. The law did not run 
in that country, and the company of troops 
that had hitherto been maintaining order in 
the region had recently been withdrawn. In 
the circumstances, the rebellious drivers had 
thought it safe to undertake what was noth- 
ing less than highway robbery. Should I sur- 
render without an effort to save myself and 
my money? I decided that I would not. 

“Have you got pencil and paper to make 
out a receipt for your money?” I asked. 

“You'll git your receipt all right, mister,” 
another voice broke in from behind a waste 
pile close over my head. “Now hand over the 
cash. Don’t be a fool.” 

During the parley I had felt that, Coots 
was gathering his legs and contracting his 
muscles as if for a sudden spring ahead. As 
the nearer voice sounded the bronco’s ears 
pricked forward, and he half turned his face 
as if to ask why I hesitated. 

In sudden resolve I dropped my bridle 
rein on Coot’s neck and, seizing the pommel 
of the saddle in both hands, touched his 
flanks with my heels. Hard as my grip on the 
pommel was, Coots’s forward leap nearly 
threw me off his back. He jumped and ran 
like a routed jack rabbit. As we clattered 
over the hard, smooth bottom of the cut I 
heard two gunshots behind me, but it was 
not light enough for the shooters to “notch” 
their forward sights, and they missed. 


THE COMPANION 


For perhaps two hundred yards Coots 
carried me in breathless flight while my eyes 
searched the slopes ahead for a runway out 
of the cut. Then I looked behind and got a 
glimpse of bobbing heads, one on either side of 
the cut. Two horsemen were in hot pursuit. 
Had Beranger lied about there being men 
above and below? 

I was about to settle myself for a straight- 
away run when Coots halted and whirled 
with the swiftness of a prong buck. My 
tight hold on the pommel again saved me 
from falling, and in the next instant we were 
flying back up the gentle slope .of the cut. 
Luckily when we turned we were between 
two waste heaps and out of sight of the men 
overhead. I looked back just in time to see 
the flash of guns; two men had jumped 
their mounts out of runways into the cut. 
They now gave chase. The men outside the 
cut were again racing after me. 

Coots’s bridle rein flopped loosely upon 
his neck. I let him have his way. If, as I now 
believed, men were lying in wait in the run- 
ways ahead, I had little hope of escape. 
Here and there was a gully in the rough 
ledges on either side of the cut which a 
hoofed animal might have taken on the run. 
We passed two or three of them in our ar- 
rowlike flight. Elsewhere no horse could have 
climbed the ragged shelves of rock. 

I had no time to plan. We had covered 
perhaps three hundred yards in our return 
flight and were rounding a curve when a 
horseman lunged out of a crosscut ahead 
and halted his mount crosswise of the grade. 
Coots seemed to increase his speed. 

The man in front had thrown a gun to his 
face and I had pitched forward on my 
mount’s neck to dodge his shot when Coots 
struck his horse between neck and shoulder. 
The horse was knocked against a wall of 
rock, and the fellow’s gun ex- 
ploded over his head. 

That man did not follow 
us! As we rounded the curve, 
however, and drew near an 
end of the cut another horse- 
man dropped apparently from 
nowhere down upon the road 
bed in front of us. 

Coots came to a stiff-legged 
halt, which wrenched every 
joint in my body. Then he 





stood for perhaps five seconds 
like a hunted > rhe listening. | 
I could feel his muscles quiver | 
under my legs. 

There was the clatter of | 
coming hoofs both inside the 
cut and ou‘. Coots had outrun the heavy 
work horses that my enemies rode, but 
those in the cut were now rounding the 
curve that we had passed and were again 
close upon us. Hemmed in on every side, I 
was hopeless. I had not counted, however, on 
the resourcefulness of my bronco, Coots. He 
had halted close to an edge of the grade al- 
most under a ragged wall of rock. Suddenl 
in one lithe jump he wheeled half round, 
facing a point where the ledge was lower 
than it was in general. 

Coots lifted his nose and backed against 
the wall. Then he gave two short jumps for- 
ward and then a leap that landed him scram- 
bling, fighting for foothold on the broken 
margin of the ledge six feet above. I threw 
myself forward as he fought for a foothold 
and was about to leap from the saddle when | 
he lifted himself to his legs on the rim rock | 
and started down the slope. 

I still clung to the saddle horn and let my 
cunning mount take his way. We were per- 
haps fifty yards from the near pursuer on our 
side of the cut. Coots went down off that 
sandrock slope in a flight that made the wind 
whistle in my ears. A few wild shots were 
fired after us, and that was the end of the 
chase. 

When I reached my commissary tent I 
found that Ed Walrack: and Jim Freeman | 
had gathered all the firearms among friendly | 
campers along my contract line. They had | 
enough armed men at hand, they were sure, 
to drive off Beranger and his belligerent 
teamsters. - } 

I was grateful for the loyalty of my men, | 
but would not permit them to take the of- 
fensive and finally settled amicably with | 
Beranger and his fellows, who acknowledged 
themselves beaten. I paid them exactly what | 
they had earned. 





Some three weeks after the men had left | = 


me I received a note from their employer, | 
Williams. “You did just right, Calhoun,” | 
he wrote. ‘“Beranger and his squad have | 
had their own way on Kansas wheat lands, | 
where help enough is hard to get, and/| 
they needed acquaintance with your sort | 


of dealing.” 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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wm you give a Waterman’s there is no doubt 

about the value or acceptability of the gift. 
For forty years Waterman's has been recognized 
as the pen of all pens. 
DirrerenT sized holders for different sized hands; different 
pen points for different styles of writing. May be had from 
$2.50 to $50, depending upon size and decoration. 
pen is as perfect as a pen can be made. 


Moorts illustrated are made with our special feature, gold 
flexible lip-band. Holders red, mottled and black. Sell for 
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Whether you say “‘Merry Christmas” with a letter 


or a present, say it with a Waterman’s—a pen that 
writes a perfect letter and makes a perfect gift. 


is 


0 


Every 


$4.00, $5.50 and $6.50, according to size. 
Asx your merchant to 
show you a Waterman’s 


Look for this show-card and Waterman's 
pens on display in merchants’ windows. 
50,000 reliable merchants sell them. 


I9I BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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The most popular Daisy 
is the Pump Gun shown 
illustration — a 
50-shot repeater for $5.00. 
Other Daisy models priced 
from $1.00 to $5.00. 
Ask your hardware or 
sporting goods dealer to 
show them to you; or any 
model sent direct from 
if your dealer 
does not have it, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

tive circular free. 


Descrip- 
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“TF HAD a Daisy when I was a boy and I| want 
my boy to have one, too.”’ How often you 
hear men say that. Millions of American men 
got their first training in marksmanship with a 
Daisy, and they naturally want to pass along to 
their own sons the clean, manly, character- 
building sport that meant so much to them. 


Most parents today realize what an important effect 
their boy’s play hours have on his character and his 
future life. So when their boy asks for a rifle of* his 
own, they give him a safe gun, a Daisy Air Rifle. Harm- 
less, because it shoots with compressed air instead of 
powder, but to the boy a marvel of sportsmanship. 


Its fine lines follow the design of the latest grown-up 
magazine hunting rifle, and it sends its 50 shots straight 
and fast right to the center of the target. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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To Have One, Too’’ # 4 
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Ge HRISTMAS 


The old light of Christmas is the fairest 
light of all. 

Put the candle by the hearth, the holly 
in the hall; 

Open door and heart and hand, ring 
the bells across the land; 

The old joy of Christmas is the greatest 
joy of all. 








FACT AND COMMENT 


IF YOU HAVE NO GOOD REASON for 
doing a thing, don’t do it. 


In what are Barrens now the Wise may see 
The Fertile Fields of Days that are to be. 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE WORK to 
make a person who merely thinks he is busy 
realize how idle he has been. 


PINCH THE SKIN of a freshly plucked 
lemon, and a deliciously fragrant spray will 
spurt out. That juice, which is known as 
lemon oil, is extracted commercially in Sicily 
by pressing the emptied rind with a sponge 
in a wooden bowl. A workman can press 
approximately one and a half pounds of the 
oil a day. It is canned and a abroad 
for use in making perfumes. The refuse 
rind is used either for cattle fodder or for 
fertilizer. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL in Pennsylvania that 
has no more than a hundred members holds 
a picnic every year that attracts to it 
between eight thousand and ten thousand 
people. For the past forty-two years the pic- 
nickers have gathered at North Orwell, in 
Bradford County, on the last Saturday of 
August. The size of the crowd is the more 
remarkable because the picnic is held in the 
hill country ten miles from the nearest 
railway; those who attend must reach the 
place by automobile, by wagon or on 
foot. 


AN ENGLISH WRITER recommends a 
bank book as good reading and adds: “The 
general reader will find therein a demonstra- 
tion of the weakness of human resolves and 
the vanity of human wishes.”’ That, however, 
is only one side of the story. There are better 
things to be found in most bank books. 
For example, you can find in them evidences 
of love and self-sacrifice and heroic thrift— 
a sum withdrawn to keep a boy in college, 
another to help a friend in distress; frequent 
deposits, perhaps of a few dollars, hard- 
earned, hard-saved, made in an effort to lay 
up something against old age. To get the 
real significance of a bank book you must 
read it with sympathetic imagination. 


AN EXPERIMENT in growing Christmas 
trees for commercial purposes is making at 
the plant of the Northeastern Experiment 
Station, which is codperating with the 
forestry department of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The experimenters 
have set out Norway-spruce seedlings on 
half the plots in a plantation of two-year-old 
Scotch pines. They hope that when the 
spruces are large enough for sale they can 
thin them out without retarding the growth 
of the pines. Growing Christmas trees for 
children is more than a pretty thought; 
there is room for such an industry, and in 
ag it should become extensive and profit- 
able. ; 


CHINESE SAILORS whose sampan an 
American liner ran down a few weeks ago 
astonished the Americans who rescued them 
by appearing to be delighted over the 
disaster. When questioned through an 
interpreter the Chinese averred that the 
liner had done them a service of incalculable 
value: it had destroyed a devil that had 
been following the sampan for many months. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


One of the Chinese sailors said that they had 
urposely guided the small boat across the 
ows of the liner. When a Chinese boat thus 

crosses the course of a big ship, he explained, 

the devil is cut away by the towering bow. 

It is unfortunate that the liner could not 

have cut the devil away without swamping 

the sampan, but perhaps he was following 
too close for that. 


si 
THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


ARIS saw two great processions on 

Armistice Day. One was the usual mili- 

tary parade to celebrate the victory that 
the allied nations won six years ago. The 
other was a column of fifteen thousand or 
more of the shattered and maimed victims 
of the great war, which passed in its slow and 
halting march down the Champs Elysées 
from the Are de Triomphe to the Place de la 
Concorde. 

At the head of that extraordinary proces- 
sion thousands of blinded men, staring with 
sightless eyes into the blackness, walked 
hand in hand between the bareheaded, 
silent crowds that lined the most beautiful 
of all streets. After the blind came those 
who had lost either arms or legs or who had 
been crippled for life through the effects of 
gas; they stumbled, limped or toiled along, 
many of them on crutches. Last came 
hundreds of taxicabs in which rode the 
_ were too seriously maimed to march 
at all. 

For an hour Paris looked on the frightful 
wreckage of modern war. It sobered the 
onlookers, if sobering they needed. No one 
who saw that pitiful procession could think 
of the day as an occasion for rejoicing in 
the military prowess of France. It was 
rather a day for them to meditate on the 
frightful cost of even the most glorious of 
wars; on the cruel waste of life and strength 
and happiness that is the price of victory 
and the bitterest sting of defeat; on the folly 
and recklessness of mankind, which never 
learns or learns so slowly the meaning and 
the beauty of brotherhood. How fortunate 
would it be for France and for the world if 
the march of those broken, tormented men 
might be made emblematic of the course of 
our civilization—away from the arch 
erected to celebrate military triumph and 
toward the place dedicated to concord among 
the peoples and the nations of the world! 

This is the Christmas season. For a few 
days at least we all feel our hearts softened 
and our spirits touched by the ideals of love 
and peace and good will. With some the 
feeling scarcely spreads beyond the circle 
of their families or their acquaintance. With 
others it extends, as it was meant to extend, 
to the whole human race; to all mankind of 
whatever blood or color or creed. 

May the time be not far distant when 
that feeling shall not grow fainter as Christ’s 
birthday recedes, but shall possess and 
animate us all throughout the year! When 
that time comes the hearts of men will not 
anywhere be wrung as theirs must have 
been wrung who watched the Armistice Day 
procession in Paris. % 
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THE CANADIAN RAILWAY DEFICIT 


FARMER would not feel that his farm 
was paying unless it paid not only its 
running expenses but interest on the 

investment. If he bought the farm on a 
mortgage and his crops do not enable him 
to pay interest on the mortgage, so that he 
has to borrow more money to pay a part of 
it, he will certainly conclude that it was a 
poor venture. 

That is literally the situation of thegovern- 

ment-owned Canadian railways, thoughsome 
persons are misled by the fact that in 1923 
the railways did pay more than their run- 
ning expenses. 
The difference between operating expenses 
and fixed charges is not hard to understand. 
The operating expenses of the railways con- 
sist mainly of two items, wages and fuel, 
though there are numerous other items. 
Fixed charges consist chiefly of interest on 
indebtedness. Railway bonds are to the 
railway what mortgages are to the farm; 
the interest goes on whether the railway 
runs or not. Hence it is termed a fixed 
charge. Wages and fuel costs stop when 
operation stops; consequently they are 
termed operating expenses. 

According to Poor’s Manual for 1921, the 
Canadian National Railways in 1920 lacked 
more thar $37,000,000 of —— operat- 
ing expenses, to say nothing of the interest 
on the bonds that had been sold to enable 


the government to purchase the railways. All 
the interest and the operating deficit had 
to be paid out of the public treasury; that 
is, ultimately out of taxes. By 1923, however, 
things had improved so much that there was 
a surplus of operating revenue over operating 
expenses of more than $20,000,000. That, 
however, according to Poor’s Manual for 
1924, was still $51,000,000 less than the 
fixed charges. As a result the deficit had to 
be paid out of taxes. That means a tax of 
about $6 a head, or $30 for a family of five. 

In certain regions, chiefly in the far West, 
Canadian .railway rates are lower than 
rates in the United States, but for most of 
the business done their rates are virtually 
the same as ours. All grades of railway labor 
receive lower wages there than here. Besides, 
American railways pay something like 
$500,000,000 in taxes of various kinds. 

It should be said that the government did 
not acquire thelinesit runs because it believed 
in government ownership; it acquired them 
in order to extricate them from the virtual 
bankruptcy into which speculation and over- 
extension had brought them. If the govern- 
ment cannot find in the railway revenue the 
money to pay its fixed charges, it can get it 
from the - In private hands the 
railways could not do that. 


°° 
CHRISTMAS 


F a canvass of American children between 
the ages of four and eighteen were to be 
made and each child were to be asked 

what holiday in all the year he or she liked 
best, can there be any doubt that Christmas 
would receive an almost unanimous vote? 
The very fact that there is one day in all the 
year to which every child looks forward with 
joyous anticipation is enough in itself to 
create in the grown-ups a sentiment of af- 
fection for that day. Mothers, we suspect, 
are not really much interested in Mothers’ 
Day, and the proposal to establish a Fathers’ 
Day has, we believe, never received a 
warmly appreciative response from the 
fathers; but mothers and fathers throughout 
the country take the keenest interest in what 
is for them the children’s day. 

It is natural that Christmas, commemo- 
rating the birth of the Christ child, should 
have come to be the children’s day. The 
Christmas story appeals to the child’s 
imagination; the Christmas carols have a 
special charm for the child’s ear; the gayly 

ecorated Christmas tree and the quaint 

Christmas stocking equally amuse and 
please the child. But the delight of surprise 
and ——— when fascinating presents 
emerge from wrappings .of white paper and 
colored ribbon is not all that Christmas 
means to children; they like the day because 
on it they make presents as well as receive 
them; the nee shown for their little 
gifts to father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, gives them their sunniest joy. 

Often we hear people lamenting the recip- 
rocal aspect of Christmas—the obligation 
to give a present to some one who has given 
a present to them. However awkward and 
burdensome the custom of exchanging pres- 
ents with persons outside the family circle 
may have grown, no one ever complains of 
the reciprocal character of Christmas giving 
within the family circle. Christmas is the 
day in all the year that binds the family most 
closely together; because it is the children’s 
day, it is also the family’s day. 
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THE PRICE OF A PAIR OF SHOES 


E person who now buys well-made 
shoes of good calfskin has to pay almost 
twice as much for them as he used to 

ay ten years ago. At the same time the 
armer or stockman who has a hide to sell 
can get no more for it than he got in 1914. 
What is the reason? 

Whenever the price of an article is high it 
is the manufacturer or the retailer that is 
first suspected of making an undue profit. 
But anyone who knows anyt ing about the 
shoe industry knows that just now profits 
are not excessive. One of the largest and most 
prosperous manufacturing concerns in the 
country, and one of the few that publish a 
statement of their earnings, made last year a 
profit of a little more than six per cent on 
sales, or between nine and ten per cent on its 
invested capital and surplus. Few manu- 
facturers do so well as that. Many of the 
smaller concerns make no profit at all, and 
if the corporation mentioned above should 
sell its shoes at a price that would yield it no 
profit whatever, it would reduce the whole- 
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sale price of a pair of six-dollar shoes by only 
a little more than thirty cents. 

Although a calfskin still sells at less than 
the price of a single pair of good shoes, 
tanned leather is considerably more expen- 
sive than it used to be. That is owing to the 
higher wages paid in the tanneries. Even so 
it is less than half as expensive as it was in 
1920, though the price of finished shoes is 
about three quarters of what it was in that 
year. For three years few tanners have been 
able to show a profit on their books. Wages 
in the shoe factories are more than twice as 
high as they were ten years ago, and not 
much below the peak of 1920. On the aver- 
age they were fifty-two cents an hour then, 
and they are forty-eight cents an hour now. 

The cost of retailing is said to be much 
higher than it used to be. Precise figures are 
not say to get, but everyone who really 
knows the business agrees that it costs more 
than it should to market shoes. The retailers 
blame the public for wanting too many 
styles in shoes and the ladies in particular for 
demanding frequent and whimsical changes 
in fashions, which frequently make a good 
part of their stocks unsalable. 

Obviously the man who has hides to sell is 
not getting one cent too much for them. 
Obviously the tanners are not guilty of 
making an excessive profit, and the manu- 
facturers could not reduce their prices 
enough to affect the retail price of shoes 
without having to go out of business. The 
retailer might save something in the cost of 
distribution, but he will not be able to re- 
duce it much until ple are willing to be 
satisfied with a smaller choice in styles and a 
less whimsical taste in fashions. 

The final reason for the comparatively 
high price of shoes is to be found in the 
wages of the workmen, which are more than 
twice what they used to be. That is not to 
say that the workers in shoe factories and 
tanneries are paid too much. Like other 
commodities, shoes can be too low in price 
as well as too high, and the workers are 
entitled to wages as generous as the industry 
can sup rt. But those who grumble at the 
wide difference between the value of a skin 
and the price of a pair of shoes should under- 
stand that it represents higher pay for 
human workers. 
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MODERN ALCHEMY 


HE world has long been accustomed to 

expend its good-humored scofn equally 

on the ancient alchemists who labored 
to find the “‘philosopher’s stone” that would 
turn base metals into gold and the no less 
a ge experimenters in physics who 
»elieve that they can penetrate the secret 
of perpetual motion. But the alchemists 
deserve the scorn of no one. Regarding the 
ultimate constitution of matter they seem 
to have been nearer right than the most 
advanced chemists of a generation ago. 

We have learned that the ‘elements’ are 
not the immutable things that thirty years 
since our textbooks said they were. Some of 
the elements have been seen changing by 
natural processes into something else. 
Others have been converted in the labora- 
tory. It is now the theory that elements 
differ from one another only in the arrange- 
ment of the electrons that form the atoms 
of which they are composed, and that every 
element may possibly be resolved into some- 
thing else. f 

A German—a certain Professor Miethe— 
who was trying the effect of violet electric 
rays on a quartz lamp full of mercury vapor 
discovered that pure gold was being de- 
posited in the tubes of his apparatus. 
Professor Sheldon of New York University 
is making further experiments. The theory 
is that an electric current of a certain 
voltage and amperage will “crack” the 
atoms of quicksilver that are in mercury 
vapor, knock off the eightieth electron— 
which is all that differentiates quicksilver 
from gold—and leave atoms with a planetary 
system of seventy-nine electrons; that is, 
atoms of pure gold. Since quicksilver is 
worth a dollar a pound and gold is worth 
$248 a troy pound, the process, if successful 
and not too expensive, should produce gold at 
a moderate price. There are enthusiastic men 
of science who already see gold replacing 
copper in making stills, cooking vessels, 
enginecring instruments and telegraph wires. 
What would be the result of such a discovery 
on the financial systems of the world no 
chemist cares to predict. The financiers may 
have their ideas on the subject, but as yet 
they are skeptical. The ibility _ of 
alchemical gold has so long been regarde« 
as a mere delusion that no one outside the 
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laboratories has yet got his ee adjusted 
to the idea that it may be possible. 

We shall know before long whether the 
gold that Professor Miethe found in his 
quartz lamp and the gold that Professor 
Sheldon is trying to produce were really pro- 


duced by electricity acting on quicksilver 
vapor, and if so whether gold can thus be made 
in amounts large enough to be of practical 
value. Meanwhile, let us do the old alche- 
mists of the Middle Ages the justice to 
remember that they were far from being 
fools. They never found the “‘philosopher’s 
stone,” but they knew more about matter 
than thousands of the self-satisfied moderns 
who used to laugh at them; and their eager 
exertions and tireless experiments in search 
of gold laid the foundations of the science of 
chemistry, which during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has played so 
extraordinary a part in transforming the 
social, industrial and intellectual habits of 
the race. 
a od 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


The Companion will print during 1925 six 
serial stories in which a boy or a girl plays 
the most important part: 

Bob Graham of Massachusetts, though 
penniless, chases a thief from Cape Breton 
Island to St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Beth Craymore of California fights with 
stubborn courage to save her dead father’s 
great ranch, 

Sydney Desmond of Pennsylvania, 
forced by a strained heart to give up athlet- 
ics, finds he can still be a leader in the school. 

Sue Harris of Idaho leads the neighbor- 
hood to adopt a peppery old lady. 

Roland Sharpe, Walter Kennedy and 
Matt Forsythe of Ontario sought and found 
in Georgian Bay a rich cargo of silver ore in 
a sunken barge. 

Halstead, the Old Squire’s great-grand- 
son, born in Texas, prospects for oil and finds 
not only oil but a wife. 


tt Ff 
RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


You will do us a great favor if you will 
let us enter your subscription as soon as 
possible, for in January comes the great 
flood of new subscriptions, which of 
course must be entered at once, and 
which consequently tax to the utmost 
the whole clerical force. A renewal blank 
and some unusually interesting offers 
that we are making this year to those 
who renew promptly have been mailed 
to you. The Companion Home Calendar 
is a gift to all our renewing subscribers 
who request it. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


F we accept the news from Constantinople 

as correct, the laurels of ‘Old Parr” are in 
danger. There is a man in that city, Zora 
Agrah by name, who has just celebrated his 
150th birthday. He is a Kurd by blood 
and a hamal, or porter, by occupation. His 
age is said to be proved by his birth certifi- 
cate and by the testimony of old men who 
remember him as already old when they 
were boys. Zora Agrah eats little or no meat 
—thiefly, he says, because he cannot afford 
it. He does not care for vegetables either or 
for any fruits except raisins and figs, of 
which he is fond. Bread in great quantity, 
peas and beans, dried and well cooked, and 
all the honey and sugar he can get hold of 
form the bulk of his diet. He drinks a great 
deal of tea but no coffee or liquor and 
almost no water. That does not sound like 
a diet that can be recommended as sure to 
result in long life. 

S 


te first opium conference at Geneva, 
intended to bring about a more careful 
regulation of the traffic in the Far East, 
failed. The Japanese delegates left the hall 
because, as they asserted, the British and 
Indian delegates in refusing to accept 
Japanese official import certificates as final 
were discriminating against Japan. The 
trouble arose from there having been scan- 
dals connected with the Japanese importa- 





tion of opium; certain officials had used the 
government certificates to get opium that 
they sold to illicit dealers. The men have 
been punished, and the Japanese strongly 
resent the implication that their official 
honesty can no longer be trusted. Japan is 
in an extremely sensitive mood at present. 


It believes that the Western nations are not | | 


inclined to treat it as a real equal, and it is 
accordingly ready to assert itself at every 


opportunity—a state of mind that is a 


continual threat to the peace of the world. 
9 


ite npcveie eve HILL of Maryland has 
been acquitted by a jury of the charge 
of violating the Volstead Act. The suit was 
one that Mr. Hill himself encouraged. It 
grew out of his publicly admitting that he 
had made cider and wine containing a 
considerable percentage of alcohol, and 
that he had given them to guests at his 
house. It was the contention of his lawyer, 
and the judge and jury upheld it, that section 
29 of the Volstead Act provides that bever- 
ages made in’ the home and not sold or 
given away outside the home are not 
intoxicating liquor as defined elsewhere in 
the act,—that is, liquor containing one 
half of one per cent of alecohol,—but must 
be shown to have intoxicated some one in 
actual fact. The decision of the Maryland 
court is of course of no force outside that 
state; but similar suits may be expected in 
other parts of the country. 


9 


IKE the Labor ministry, the Conservative 
ministry in Great Britain has a woman 
member. The Duchess of Atholl is serving 
as parliamentary secretary to the Board 
of Education. 


oS 


J igen the Japanese have gone far 
in adopting Western inventions and 
Western manners, they are still Japanese. 
Hara-kiri, or suicide for social or political 
effect, is an institution that is still treated 
with reverence. A certain Japanese of no 
importance recently killed himself in front 
of the American Legation in Tokyo by way 
of making a solemn protest against our new 
immigration law. By act of government his 
body was interred in a national cemetery 
among the most distinguished of Japanese 
heroes. 
oJ 


'WO Mexicans have been executed for 

the murder of Mrs. Evans, the American- 
born widow of a. British subject, who was 
killed last summer near her hacienda in the 
state of Puebla. There is therefore no 
probability that the crime will endanger any 
further the relations with Mexico of either 
Great Britain or the United States. 


1] 


GREAT oil combination, to include the 
Royal Dutch, the Shell, the Anglo- 
Persian and the Burma oil company, is 
reported from across the water as about to 
be formed. The control of the new organiza- 
tion will rest with British financiers; the 
British government will, it is understood, 
keep its shares in the Anglo-Persian com- 
pany instead of selling them to the new 
combination, as it was at first expected to do. 
The great trust will control about forty-five 
per cent of the world’s supply of oil and will 
own wells in Persia, India, the East Indies, 
Roumania, Peru, Venezuela, Trinidad and 
Mesopotamia. * 


ERE is a new natural-gas well about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Forth Worth, Texas, that, the newspapers 
say, is daily blowing off ten million cubic 
feet of a gas that is believed to be heavily 
charged with helium, if indeed it is not 
nearly pure helium. At last reports the gas 
had not been analyzed, but it is said to be 
not inflammable—which is a characteristic 
of helium gas. If the report is correct, the 
well will be a most valuable source of the 
gas with which our dirigible airships are 
filled. e 


FE French parliament has extended 
amnesty to M. Joseph Caillaux. M. Cail- 
laux, who was premier of France in the 
years before 1914, was convicted of obstruct- 
ing the conduct of the war and disfranchised. 
Amnesty, as we understand it, restores 
his political rights. If he lives, he may again 
be premier, for he is incontestably the ablest 
man of the Radical party—abler though less 
likeable than M. Herriot. 
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1 he Road eee witha Bike / iN 





The New Departure 
Coaster Brake is scientifi- 
cally correct— proved by 
years of preference by 
riders. For instance, too 
much braking surface is 
as undesirable as too lit- 
tle. In the New Depar- 
ture there is enough to 
stop the rear wheel posi- 
tively or gradually with- 
out heating the parts of 
the mechanism, drawing 
their temper, and setting 
up destructive condi- 
tions. Thatis all you will 
ever require, all you 
ought to have. 
















**Just What I Was 
Hoping For!” 


“Gee! The folks must have 
known how crazy I have been for 
a real bike with a New Departure 


coaster brake and everything for 
Christmas. 


“I just had to take a peek. I 
couldn’t wait. 


“Now I can ride with the other 
fellows wherever they go and 
coast like the wind down the 
long hills.” 

(If your Dad wonders what to 
give you for Christmas, by all 
means give him a hint—teil him 
today that your neighborhood 
dealer has just what you want—a 
New Departure-Equipped wheel.) 

eo ¢28 

Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 

The New Departure Coaster Brake 


Bristol, Conn. 





INFORMATION WANTED! 


Allen Book of Bead: 
500 beads. 
terns for new beadwor' 


REWARD! 


.00 in cash for the name, with proof, of the composer 

of a beautiful lullaby. Music free with the new 

3, 36 pages, illustrating, actual — over 

. Ten eents 1 owe | the musie = book with vy 
k. Offer expires February 28, 1 


Allen’s Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





Father and Mother: 


If you are LUCKY enough to have a stamp coll in 
the family, let me help you choose a Xmas ipesent which 
8 0 


CLASS 25¢PING 


PS ie DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


A See me eens 

1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25¢ 

~ a $2. 50 doz. Sterting silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


ian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 324 








will bereaily appreciated. An 
priced ead tare ctuanpe to dhecas Sem 
A. C. DOUGLAS 


Scibaalhidn: Ontario 





Mints and So Om. Gum. ~ 
buy from you. 


ee Sam: 
MILTON GORDON, ‘a Sack 


I MAKE THE BEST CHOCOLATE BARS 


my agent. Bveryhody will 
Fr = mples. — 


ti, Ohio 





afford 7 to 


STAM MER? 


It ruins the future of child or adult. 
Send for large free ngs" Method 720 a = ot 


Gn 








5 postage large 

Stammering and ne, successful f 
over a quarter-century HE | wis INSTITUTE. 
7 Lewis Bldg., 155 Stimson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U 








Sfeur Christmas 
Just fi MT out this coupon 


Perry Mason Company, Boston 


Gasily! 


Shopping 


Mass 
Sirs,—Enclased find $2.50 for which send The aay yg Companion for 


Send Gift 


One Year and the 1925 Companion Home Calendar 


Card 


with ae Greetings 


Indicate Here whether we shall 1) Hold for Christmas ) Start at once 


SPECIAL 


OFFER 





Your Own Renewal One Year 
New Subscription One Year 


(BOTH *4 
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' u HERE was once a little 
NS\, fir tree that lived near 
the old stone wall behind 
the orchard. Just over 
the wall were some fine 
young fruit trees stand- 
ing in straight rows like 
soldiers at drill. The lit- 
tle tree’s name was Fir 
Balsam, and, although 
he was a member of the 
Tree family, he was not 
cultivated like the Ap- 
ple trees, and they paid 
little attention to him. 

In fact only the small birds, the squir- 

rels and the chipmunks noticed him at 

all. 

One day in the early summer when 
the fresh breezes were blowing towards 
Fir Balsam he heard the Fruit Trees 
talking to one another in the quiet way 
that trees have. They were telling of the 
handsome gifts they were preparing for 
their master, who was a farmer. Each 
one was going to produce some partic- 
ular kind of good fruit. They whis- 
pered merrily and were happy over 
their plans. 

“Do you remember, Snow Apple,” 
asked Baldwin, “how well the master 
cared for us last fall, and how care- 
fully he tucked the warm straw about 
our feet last winter?” 

“Indeed I do,” answered Snow Ap- 
ple, “and how he spread food where 
we could always reach it.” 

So, one after another the Fruit Trees 
counted their blessings. It was true that 
they all looked as if they were well 
taken care of. Even the neighbors said 
that they “showed their keep.” 

But little Fir Balsam had always 
been neglected in his brambly pasture 
on the other side of the stone wall. 
“No one has ever paid any attention 
to me,” he thought with some sadness, 

“for I ean offer nothing that is good to 
eat.” 

But his regret did not make him 
bitter, but only made him long the 
more to be of some use in the world. 

Fall came and the Fruit Trees were 
stooping under their burden of lovely 
apples, and the orchard rang with the merry 
shouts of a little girl and a little boy who 
were helping the pickers. 

Fir Balsam was so deeply interested in 
watching the growing heaps of delicious red 
and yellow apples and in listening to the 
children that he thought of himself only 
once. It was when the little girl happened 


“Here it is, just the right size!” 





to come near the place where he stood 
in the pasture by the stone wall. She 
called to her brother: “Come and see this 
dear little tree. Isn’t it pretty?” 

Fir Balsam trembled with delight and 
began to notice that, whereas the Fruit 
Trees had been stripped of all their bright 
treasures and were looking somewhat 
bedraggled, his clothing was still fresh and 


DRAWINGS BY 
REGINALD BIRCH 
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fair. Besides, the little girl had said that he 
was “dear!” 

After the people had taken the fruit away 
things were quiet round the orchard, and 
Fir Balsam began again to long to be some- 
thing more, even, than “dear” and “pretty”; 
for although to be that might be well, it was 
not like being a real help to somebody. 

Most of the birds had flown south, 
and the chipmunks and the squirrels 
were too busy to stop as they hurried 
along the wall with stores for the win- 
ter. Now and then a tall gloomy old 
Pine Tree sighed deeply as the wind 
swept through his branches. Before 
long the orchard and the pasture were 
covered with snow, and a few days 
later there formed a fine crust that 


looked like the icing on a birthday - 


cake. 

Then one sparkling morning Fir 
Balsam saw two small figures comin 
toward him. Each one had a bag an 
each bag bulged with its contents. 
When they reached the stone wall, he 
saw that the two figures were those of 
his little friends of the fall. 

“Here it is,” said the little girl, ‘‘just 
the right size!” 

She and her brother opened the bags, 
and behold! There were sugar cookies 
and gingersnaps and doughnuts, carrots 





ee: 
and bright red and yel- 
low apples and a small 
bundle of suet. 
Each apple had a 
+ string tied to its stem 
and each cooky had a 
hole in it through 
which a string could be 
passed. There were 
nuts too. What excitement there was as the 
two children placed the good things in Fir 
Balsam’s outstretched hands and hung 
shining tinsel round them! Then they 
hurried away laughing, and Fir Balsam was 
left in his glory, laden with riches, all 
aquiver with excitement, but still standing 
straight and proud, quite sure that at last 
something fine was about to happen. 

Now the truth is that near the home of 
the little girl and the little boy there lived a 
poor widow with two children, twin boys, 
seven years old. There was also a goat that 
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“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” ——- 


they called Butter, though not because she 
was fat, for neither the widow and her 
children nor the goat had many good things 
to eat. : 

- It was to that house that the little girl and 
the little boy hurried. 

“Come, and bring Butter with you,’ 
they called, out of breath with running, 
“we have a Christmas surprise to show you.” 

Full of excitement, the four children 
hurried up the snowy road, dragging the 
goat along, for at first Butter 
did not want to go. But soon 
the whole party arrived in 
sight of Fir Balsam and then 
how they ran, and how the 
whole orchard and the pasture 
resounded with shouts and 
laughter! and how Butter ate 
apples and carrots and the 
children ate cookies and 
doughnuts and apples! Fir 
Balsam danced with joy as he 
gave up each thing that he 
had been holding. 

“Merry Christmas!” shout- 
ed the children. 

“Merry Christmas—Merry 
Christmas—Christmas!” ech- 
oed through the fields. 

After a while they went 
away with Butter, who, now 
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that she was there, did 
not wish to leave. Ev- 
eryone was happy. 

“We will come again next 

year,” they said. 

When the twins reached 
home with Butter they found a large bundle 
that somebody had left at the door. Tied to 
it was a tag that read “A Merry Christmas 
to All, from the Farm.” 

In the pasture by the wall it was quiet 
again. A little squirrel came out of a hole 
in a tree and found five nuts, and four 
chickadees flew down from the gloomy pine 
and pecked at the suet and the cooky crumbs. 

“Merry Christmas,” whispered Fir Balsam 
to all the little creatures that came near, 
and just then one bright star appeared in 


the east. 
THE PUDDLE 


By Ethel Romig Fuller 


I stepped into a puddle, 
Not knowing it was there; 

My eyes were on the sunset, 
My head was in the air. 


At first it made me angry 

And spoiled the glorious view 
Until I saw the puddle had 

Its feelings ruffled too. 


But when the pool was quiet; 
I had a glad surprise, 

For all the lovely colors were 
Reflected in its eyes. 
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THE BUTTON CHILD 
WHO SPOKE FOR 
HERSELF 


By Frances S. M. Francks 


HE was a big yellow button; not 
flat and thin, but plump and good 
looking and exactly the color of 

Aunt Em’s canary. Aunt Em spoke of 
it when she gave her to little Emme- 
line for her button-string. 

“That button,’ Aunt Em ex- 
plained, ‘‘came off an evening wrap that 
belonged to your great-great-great- 
grandmother Irving. She wore it on the 
evening when she was introduced to 
Patrick Henry.” 

“It shall be my charm button,” 
little Emmeline promised as she slipped 
the yellow button on her string. ‘I 
never saw one like it.” 

The next day at the country school 
all the little girls admired Emmeline’s 
new yellow button. In the history class 
when a boy recited the words of Patrick 

Henry, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death!” 
all the children looked at Emmeline’s yellow 
button; so did the boy whose name was 
Johnny Pudding. He didn’t like his name, 
but of course there was nothing he could do 
about it. He did something when a boy 
once called him “Plum Pudding” on the 
school-grounds. He hit the boy on the nose 
and had to stay in from recess for a week, 
and the teacher said that if he didn’t take 
care he would be known as “Hasty Pudding.” 


Full of excitement! 
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The little girls were afraid of Johnny. 
He once poked so much fun at Flossie Jones 
that she couldn’t get her lessons and her 
mother wrote a note to the teacher. And now 
Johnny teased little Emmeline about the 
new yellow button on her button-string. 
He named it Patrick Henry and called it 
Pat for short. He invited Pat to leave 
Emmeline’s button-string and go and have 
adventures with him and the other boys. 
He offered to toss Patrick Henry Button up 
to the moon. 

“T am going to steal Patrick Henry the 
first chance I get,’’ Johnny Pudding said 
over and over again. “It is the only button 
I ever saw on any girl’s button-string that 
looks as if it could talk!” 

“T guess my charm button wouldn’t say 
anything very polite to you if it could talk,” 
Emmeline told him. “I guess this big yellow 
button would soon tell you what’s what!” 

One day Johnny Pudding stayed away 
from school, and that day the teacher talked 
to the little girls about their button-strings. 
They listened politely and promised to do 
what the teacher asked. 

The next morning little Emmeline on her 
way to school broke her button-string and 
the buttons were scattered on the country 
road. The little girls and some of the boys 
who were with her were helping her pick up 
the buttons when Johnny Pudding came 
round the bend of the road, whistling and 
swinging his dinner pail. He gave a yell of 
joy when he saw what had happened. 

“Well, good morning, Pat Button!” he 
cried, as - picked up the yellow button 
from the place where it had rolled, which 
was under the golden umbrella of a dande- 
lion. Then away he ran with the button, 
calling over his shoulder: 

‘“““Give me liberty or give me death 

“You'll be sorry, you'll be sorry,” 
Emmeline shouted after him. “You give me 
back my charm button or you'll find out 
what’s what. It is just as bad to make fun of 
Patrick Henry as it is to make fun of George 
Washington! And it is just as bad to steal 
a button as it is to steal a—a schoolhouse.” 

Emmeline ran after Johnny as fast as she 
could go, but she couldn’t catch him. The 
other little girls ran too, but the small boys 
only laughed and jogged along slowly until 
they heard the school-bell ringing. _ 

Johnny Pudding sat across the aisle from 


yp ” 


little Emmeline. ‘You think you are smart, . 


but just you wait!” little Emmeline whis- 
pered to him as she sat down. 5 

Little Emmeline’s cheeks were bright red 
and her eyes were blazing, but she wouldn’t 
ery. She wouldn’t cry when Johnny made 
believe the yellow button was his watch and 
he had to keep looking at it and winding it to 
be sure about the time. She wouldn’t cry 
when he showed the button first to one boy 
and then to another, or when he winked one 
eye at her and stuck out his tongue. 

“ But little Flossie Jones did ery. When the 
teacher thought that perhaps she had a 
toothache and asked her to come to the 
desk Flossie whispered to the teacher, 
“Johnny Pudding stole Emmeline’s charm 
button and won’t 
give it back!” 

The teacher put 
her arm round Flossie 
and whispered, “Yes, 
he will. give it back. 
Now wipe your eyes 
and study your les- 
sons.” 

Flossie wiped her 
eyes and opened her 
spelling book, but she 
couldn’t study her 
lesson. She had to 
watch Johnny Pud- 
ding, who couldn’t 
study his lesson ei- 
ther, because he was 
having such a good 
time teasing Emme- 
line about her yellow 
button. He played 
it was a baby and 
rocked it; he played 
it was his dog; he 
pretended to lose it 
down his sleeve; he 
did all sorts of tricks. 

At last the boy tied 
the button on astring 
and tied the string 
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IF AND SUPPOSE 


By Livingston B. Morse 


Does it seem fair that centipedes 
Should have a hundred feet 

When you and I have only two— 
Yet call ourselves complete? 

We could run fifty times as fast 
And fifty times as far; 

We need not ever take the train 
Or use the motor car. 

But when it came to getting dressed 
A problem we should face— 

Just think how dreadful it would be! 
A hundred shoes to lace! 
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to a buttonhole of his blouse. There he let 
the button dangle. 

A moment later the teacher said, “Johnny 
Pudding, bring your button-string to the 
desk!” 

Johnny Pudding turned as red as Emme- 
line’s hair-ribbon as he tried to tuck the 
yellow button out of sight and break the 
string while he walked to the teacher’s desk. 

Then said the teacher, “Johnny, I notice 
that like all the other little girls you have 
started a button-string. The button you are 
wearing tells me so; it speaks for itself. 
You may show it to the school.” 

By this time Johnny Pudding had untied 
the string from his buttonhole, and the 
children roared with laughter when they saw 
Johnny Pudding, standing on the floor 
dangling Emmeline’s saucy yellow button 
at the end of a string. The button looked 
gay and joyful. 

“B-b-b-b-but, teacher,” Johnny began, 
“this isn’t my button, it’s Emmeline’s.” 

The teacher shook her head. “Johnny,” 
said she, “that is worse yet. You should not 
start your button-string with a stolen but- 
ton, and if you were a good little girl you 
would not be wearing a button-string today. 
You will notice that you are the only girl 
in the room that is wearing a button-string.” 

Again the children screamed with laugh- 
ter, while Johnny squirmed, and the teacher 
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— these nice-looking 
stockings stay nice-looking! 





Some stockings look nice — but can’t stand rough 
wear. And some stockings can stand the wear, but 
don’t look very neat. 


Holeproof Hosiery looks very well indeed — all the 
time. And keeps right on looking that way, no mat- 
ter how hard you play. Mother will find out, too, 
that they save her a lot of mending — and quite a 
bit of money. 


For boys or girls (grown-ups, too) — at nearly all 
good stores. If your store hasn’t them, write for 
booklet and prices. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ho.Leproor HosiERY CoMPANY “OF CANADA, Limited 
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had to rap for order so that she could go on. 

“Yesterday I asked the girls not to wear 
their button-strings during school hours. 
I should not have known that you wished to | 
start a button-string, Johnny, if that big 
yellow button had not spoken to me. 
Johnny, I think you were a dunce to start 

our button-string with Emmeline’s yellow | 
Cation. Do you think so too?” 

“Yes ma’am,” Johnny answered meekly. | 

“Then you ought to wear the dunce-cap,” | 
the teacher went on. “Emmeline, you may | 
come and get your button. Now it shall be 
as you say: do you wish Johnny Pudding to 
stand in the wood box and wear the dunce- 
cap until recess time?” 

Emmeline shook her head. “No, if you 
please,” said she, “I only want my button. 
She is a girl button; | 
I guess Johnny likes | 
the girls.” 

The children: 
laughed again when | 
Johnny passed the. 
button to its owner. 
They werelaughing so 
hard they didn’t hear 
what Johnny whis- 
pered to Emmeline | 
a minute later when | 
she put her head down | 
on her desk and cried. | 

He said, “Aw— 
don’t ery. I’ll ask my 
mother and rich 
aunts to give you, 
sparklers of buttons 
for your string, and 
you'll have the best 
string in school.” 

Hekepthis promise 
too, and ever after- 
wards little Emme- 
line’s yellow charm 
button was called 
Patricia, or Pat for 
short. And ever after- 
ward Johnny Pudding | 
was more polite. 





In the pasture by 
the stone wall 









































Many Happy Days are in 
store for the girl who has 
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FURNITURE 








It’s made just like grown-up’s 
—and best of all, because it’s 
made of metal —it won't 


break ~ 


Tootsietoy Furniture includes Furniture 
for every room in the Doll House—Parlor, 
Bedroom, Bathroom, Dining Room and 
Kitchen, $1 each room or $5 for 5 rooms, 
each set packed in beautifully colored box 














Show this ad to your dealer and if he hasn’t got 

Tootsietoy send us $1 for one set—or $5 for P segment k 

set of 5 rooms. Or us your name and address and 
we will send you literature telling all about it 


DOWST BROTHERS COMPANY 
126 ANN STREET .-. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE EXAMPLE OF THE PINE 


NE day a boy and his father who were 
O hunting in the mountains took shelter 
from the wind in the lee of some great 
gray boulders that lay like sleeping giants close 
to the crest of a lonely ridge. As the two looked 
upward they saw the wild autumn wind lay 
grim hands on a mountain pine that towered 
from the summit of the ridge. It was a sentinel 
that could escape no danger; it was an outpost 
to receive the first shock of the enemy’s attack. 
Savagely the wind tore at it, shook it violently, 
howled through its shadowy branches. To the 
boy the tree, stalwart though it was, seemed 
about to be blown to pieces. 

“Look, father,’’ he said, pointing upward, 
‘what the wind is doing to that pine.” 

The full fury of the blast just then made the 
pine shudder and sway wildly and heave 
despairingly against the stormy sky. 

“Storms are an old story to that tree,”’ said 
the father. ‘A tree like that,from the time when 
it is high enough to catch the first breath of wind 
lives in a struggle. Tennyson describes an oak 
as ‘storm-strengthened on a windy site’; and 
the strongest trees are always those that have 
weathered the greatest number of gales. Be- 
sides, the question is not, what is happening to 
the tree, but what is happening in the tree?” 

“The pine doesn’t really seem to mind fight- 
ing the storm,” the boy admitted. 

“Tt’s the same with us,’”’ the man said. “It 
really doesn’t matter what happens to us, but 
it matters a great deal what happens in us. 
You see, a man’s character is tested by every- 
thing that happens to him: he becomes either 
weaker or stronger. The test is not nearly so 
important as the result of the test. If you think 
clearly, nothing can really happen to you, but 
everything can happen in you. That old pine 
is safe because it resisted the first storm years 
and years ago; and it has kept on resisting. It 
is getting stronger all the time. Because of what 
has happened in it nothing harmful can happen 


to it.” 
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THE KNOCKER 


= ID you ever see a lovelier wood sprite 

D than Cicily in that brown and orange?” 

cried Hilda. ‘“The child is a born artist. 

She handles colors as naturally as a thrush sings. 

Wherever she was I felt as if I were looking into 
October woods.” 

“She does understand color certainly.’ 
Susan’s voice was carefully neutral. 

Hilda turned and looked at her curiously. 
“But what?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing of course. Only with her eyes 
and hair I think she ought to be careful not to 
make herself conspicuous.” 

“Autumn foliage is not particularly Quaker- 
ish,” Hilda- observed. “‘And she was a wood 
sprite.” 

“T know,” Susan replied politely. 

Hilda looked away. “At least you can’t ob- 
ject to Francesca’s gown. She’s going to make a 
splendid woman one of these days!’ 

“She was fine,’’ Susan agreed. “Only haven’t 
you noticed she always wants an audience?” 

Hilda turned from the window. Her face was 
white. “I always knew that it had to come some 
time,” she said heavily. ‘‘I suppose it might as 
well be now as any other.” 

“‘What has to come?” Susan asked in surprise. 

“The break between us,” There was a catch 
in Hilda’s voice. 

“The break between us! Hilda, what are you 
talking about?” 

“You and me—because you aren’t going to 
forgive me. No one could forgive me after hear- 
ing what I am going to say. But I've got to say 
it, because I can’t let you go on not seeing.” 

“Not seeing what?” Susan asked quietly. 

“That—that you are spoiling your. own life, 
robbing yourself of the friends you might have, 
robbing others of the splendid things you have 
to give. And just beeause you're a ‘knocker,’ 
Susan! You never-hear. anyone praised without 
rubbing in some criticism.” 

“But they’re true, the things I say.” 

‘‘Maybe, maybe not. What we call truth is 
very apt to be just our own point of view. And 
at that—you know your psychology—the way 
to help people to be their. best is to love them up, 
not down.” 

“Hilda, look at me,’’ Susan commanded. 

Hilda looked, but the tears in her eyes pre- 
vented her from-seeing. clearly. 

“Did you ever suspect”—Susan was actually 
smiling—‘‘that you might be a knocker?” 

“T!” Hilda gasped. 

“Well, a kind of one, Haven't you taken it 
for granted that: I wasn’t big enough to know a 
great friend when I found one or to stand a bit 
of truth because it happened to be unpleasant?” 

“O Susan!” Hilda cried, flying to her. “O 
Susan, you dear!” 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE IN PARA 


NGLISH for the Mass is the title of a 
booklet. published in the city of Para, 
Brazil. It is designed to facilitate oral in- 

tercourse between Brazilians and English- 
speaking sojourners or visitors. Says a writer in 
a New York newspaper: 

Apparently the ‘‘mass,’’ whoever he may be, 
need not be fastidious in the matter of spelling, 
for the first ten or twelve pages, which are de- 
voted entirely to columns of words, would not 
receive a high percentage in a primary school 
examination. With constructed sentences, how- 
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By VICTOR STARBUCK 


Above the town the stars were lit, 

And keen with frost the hill winds bit; 
The little Jesus came to town 

When icy. winds blew up and down. 


None greeted Him nor wished Him cheer; 
None bade Him, Lord, come enter here. 
And in a stable, drear and dim, 

With ox and ass He sheltered Him. 


The shepherds came at crack of day, 
The Kings:at evenfall: 
The herdsmen brought Him garlands gay, 
The Wise Men rode on camels tall; 
And princely gifts each worshipper 
Brought—gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


Tonight are glimmering tapers lit, 
And housed and warm the folk do sit: 
If He come hither, will He find 

A shelter friendly, warm and kind? 


My heart is but a stable bare, 

Yet enter in, Thou Saviour fair! — 
Though here but beastlike passions feed, 
Thy grace shall make it clean indeed. 


M F asacor gp shall bend the knee, 
neouth, like shepherds wild; 
And wiser thoughts, if such there be, 
Shall bow before Thee, Holy Child, 
And, opening their treasures, thence 
Bring myrrh and gold and frankincense. 





— 





ever, the author displays a poetic fancy not to 
be restricted by mere rules. ‘‘Conversacions for 
the Daily” is the heading of the first round of 
this battle with English syntax. Then follows a 
sample of a ‘“‘conversacion” that should take 
place between two Americans who meet each 
other when out walking: 

“Good morning, sir; is it not the day fine?” 

“Very pleasantly, thank you, and how are 
you?” 

“Very goodly, 
Are you walking?’ 

“Yes, sir; for the health. Will you break 
some fast with me?” 

Gracious, yes. Shall we go to the coffee?” 
“With pleasantness, sir. Let us eat meat and 


with your permission, sir. 
, 


“The American Sellsman,”’ writes the author, 
“is typically of an energy which is to admire in 
the warmth of the tropics. Of a youthfulness 
generally he breathes lively and walks springly, 
searching his customer loyally for the firm his. 
To all he greets smiles, and one is to admire his 
frank. He is fresh of the cold northerly. Yet un- 
der the breast of the American sellsman beats 
the heart warmness, therfor let us give greeting 
smiles with two hands open to him, crying ‘wel- 
come to Brazil, Mister.’”’ 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK 


ANY poems are unknown to the modern 
schoolboy that used to delight his youth- 
ful grandfather. Who now declaims 

Southey’s spirited of the Inchcape Rock, 
once so popular with. budding orators? Do 
young voices in their teens; magnificently 
rolling their r’s and occasionallycracking in- 
opportunely at the climax, still proclaim from 
the school platform to their critically attentive 
fellows how— 


“Sir Ralph, the Rover, tore his hair; 
He cur-r-rst himself in his despair. 
The waves r-rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide!” 


It is to be feared not; Southey is a neglected 
poet nowadays. But the story of the Inchcape 
Rock—or Bell Rock, as it is oftener called in 
our day—is interesting from the first. Sir Ralph 
the Rover, insolently removing the warning 

buoyed over the reef by the pious and 

benevolent Abbot of Aber- 
brothock, and later himself 
wrecked upon the unguarded 
rock, is, like the good Abbot,.a 
figure rather of tradition than 
of history; but a bell there 
was, long preceding any light. 
The building of the present Bell 
Rock Light, as it is related in 
F. A. Talbot's Lightships and 
Lighthouses, is as fine a story 
as Southey’s tale of the pirate 
and the Abbot's bell. 

It was in 1806 that the Com- 
missioners for Northern Light- — 
houses decided to put up: a 
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tower on the long, low, lonely reef twelve miles 
from the coast of Scotland—a reef two thou- 
sand feet long, entirely submerged at high tide 
and falling steeply away on all sides to deep 
water. Until the tower had risen to a fair 
height. work was possible only on the calmest 
days of the summer and then during but five 
hours a day. It was before the era of steam, and 
men and: materials were dependent on the 
perilous: and: difficult manoeuvring of sailing 
craft.in the complex racing currents with their 
sudden changes-—manceuvring often made even 
—_ difficult by the weather’s turning against 
them. 

Once while some of the men were at work on 


the rock their vessel and tender broke adrift in- 


steaming fog and rising wind. The workmen 
were too intent on their work to observe their 
danger, but not so their engineer, Robert 
Stevenson, who was that day superintending 
the job in person, and who realized. their plight 
only too well. But he said nothing, and only 
when they laid down their tools to leave did the 
men realize that they were caught and were 
more than likely to be drowned before the 
boats could beat back. Indeed it was not their 
own boats, but a pilot boat that fortunately 
came to their rescue just as. the water was 
beginning to lap about their feet. 

They were so drenched, exhausted and terri- 
fied that out of thirty-two only eight could 
return to work next day; but after a day’s rest 
the twenty-four others had recovered their 
nerve and were back on the job. The tower, a 
hundred and twenty feet high, was completed 
in 1810, It still stands, though its “ruddy gem 
of changeful light,”’ as Sir Walter Scott called 
it, now shines from a modern light chamber 
with vastly improved power and brilliance. 
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* THE LOST GOLD FILLING 
Wes. I was a boy, writes a correspond- 


ent, one of my earliest jobs was as a 

clerk in a wholesale house in a small 
town in Georgia. The owner of the business 
was considered to be ‘‘close.’’ That he deserved 
the reputation was brought home to me one 
night in a forcible manner. 

One winter day about six o'clock in the 
evening he called me out of the office into the 
street in front of the building. ‘‘I don’t want 
any one to hear what I have tosay,’’ he explained. 

I supposed that he had de- 
cided to discharge me and 
wished to spare my feelings. 
However, he opened his mouth 
and, pointing within, said, ‘‘Do 
you see that?” 

I observed nothing unusual 
about his mouth and said so. 

“Well,” he explained impa- 
tiently, ‘‘I was out horseback 
riding this afternoon, and fell 
off my horse in front of the 
stable on Main Street. When 
I struck the pavement:a gold 
filling jarred out of my mouth.” 

“That’s too bad, sir,” I re- 
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plied sympathetically, wondering why he should 
tell me of his misfortune thus confidentially. 

“The point. is,’’ he said, ‘‘the dentist tells me 
that if I bring him the filling, he can put it back 
and save me the cost of.a new one. Now what 
I want you to do is to go down to the stable, 
borrow a lantern from some one and find that 
filling for me.” 

“But, sir,’’ I inquired, ‘‘why did you not tell 
me earlier when it was light.” 

“Because then people would see you and 
ask what you were looking for, and it's no- 
body's business but mine. Get your bicycle and 
hurry up now, for I want to go home shortly. 
I'll wait until you return.” 

As I left he called after me: “If anyone sees 
you and asks what you are looking for, tell 
them a little package.” 

I got my wheel and rode gloomily to the 
stable, wondering how I could ever finda gold 
filling on the dirty pavement of Main Street 
after it had been lost several hours. At the 
stable I borrowed a battered lantern from an 
inquisitive negro boy, to whom I explained that 

had lost ‘‘a little package’ and then set to 
work. The idlers joined in the search, and in a 
few minutes there were upwards of a hundred 
boys and men, white and black, looking for 
they knew not what. Some were looking for a 
mythical “‘little package’ some for a diamond 
ring, and yet others for a gold piece. I alone was 
looking for the gold filling. 

In perhaps twenty minutes the ‘‘old man,”’ 
who had grown impatient, appeared on the 
edge of the crowd and, calling to me, asked if I 
had found it. 

“No,” I answered shortly, and his face fell. 

“What did you lose, Mr. Blank,”’ inquired a 
diminutive little negro. 

The ‘old man’s’’ disappointment overcame 
all other feelings, and he said, ‘Oh, a gold 

ing.” 

“T’ll get it for you,” said the little negro, 
and, seizing the sputtering lantern from my 
willing fingers, he moved rapidly to and fro. 

He returned in a dew moments with a grain 
of golden corn, which I threw away in anger. 
Nothing daunted, he continued the search a 
few moments longer while the crowd began to 
disperse. When he appeared again he had the 
gold filling in -his palm! 

The next day the ‘‘old man”’ told me that he 

had it put back into his mouth at small 
expense. 
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“HALT, OR WE’LL SHOOT!’’ 


NE cold night in midwinter, writes a 
contributor, my Uncle Bob and Aunt 
Kittie were reading by the fire. It was in 

the eighties, and they lived in the country. 

“There: goes another rig,’’ Aunt Kittie re- 
marked, “‘There must be something going on at 
the schoolhouse.”’ : 

“There isn’t anything there tonight,’’ an- 
swered Uncle Bob, who was one of the school 
directors. 

Aunt Kittie went to the window and looked 
out at the snow-cove ground. ‘‘They’re 
coming here!”’ she exclaimed. ° 

My uncle hastily pulled on his shoes, which 
he had taken off in preparation for bed. Aunt 
Kittie hurriedly set the room in order, and they 
waited, expecting someone to knock. But no 
one came. They went to the window. The 
buggy, a one-seated one, had gone on and was 
disappearing round the bend in the road. 

“They stopped at the gate,’’ said my aunt. 
‘What do you suppose it means?”’ 

Finally they covered the fire and began to 
make ready for bed. But again they heard a 
buggy passing; it was the same one coming 
back, and it stopped at the gate again. Uncle 
Bob went to the door and called ‘‘Hello!’’ No 
one answered. He shouted again, but there was 
no reply. Seized with panic, Aunt Kittie made 
him come in and shut the door. ‘‘They may be 
going to rob the house!’’ she whispered. 

Presently the buggy went on again toward 
the north. 

“TI believe it’s been the same buggy we've 
been hearing all the evening,” said my aunt. 

Uncle Bob hastened into the parlor, which 
commanded a view of the road to the north. 
No sooner had he looked out than he exclaimed, 
“Here they come again! They turned around at 
the end of the lane!” 

Sure enough the strange performance was 
repeated for the third time. The buggy stopped 
at the gate, but no one got out of it. Since it was 
closely curtained, it was impossible to see the 
occupants. 

“Put out the light,’’ whispered my aunt. 

In a few minutes the mysterious vehicle went 
on, this time round the bend toward the south. 
From an upstairs window they watched it. A 
few rods beyond the turn in the road it circled 
and came back, again stopping at the gate; 
then it went on to the end of thelane. 

By that time Uncle Bob and Aunt Kittie 
were thoroughly frightened. All the murders 
and midnight robberies they had read of in 

ears came to their minds. Hastily rousing 
artin, the fourteen-year-old son of the house, 
they bundled themselves into their wraps and, 
watching until the buggy had i“? to the 
south again, stole outside by the back way. 
Running breathlessly, they reached the lane 
leading down to my father’s place just as the 
buggy reappeared round the bend. coming 
north once more. As before it stopped in front 
of the gate, but the panic-stricken trio did not 
wait to watch it. With Martin in the lead they 
stumbled headlong down the lane to our house 
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and burst into our living room, wild-eyed and 
panting. 

It was some little time before we could get a 
coherent account out of them of the reason for 
their fright. Then my father organized an in- 
vestigating party. My two grown brothers, the 
schoolmaster, who boarded with us, and Uncle 
Bob armed themselves with the shotguns and 
the rifle that belonged to the boys. Father 
himself carried his revolver. One of the boys 
had the axe. 

Armed for:deadly combat, the investigating 
committee went forth. By the time they 
reached the end of the lane the eerie turnout 
was approaching from the direction of Uncle 
Bob’s' house. My father, who had: been in the 
army, waited until the buggy was near and 
then called, ‘‘Halt, or we’ll shoot!” 

The buggy obediently halted; the horse | 
looking inquiringly at the men. 
_ Father approached the vehicle and peered | 
inside. ‘It- contained nothing except a pair of 
fur driving gloves and a medicine case that he 
immediately recognized as belonging to the 
family doctor. 

hen the whole thing became clear. A young 
woman was ill at the farmhouse south of Uncle 
Bob’s place, and the physician had been called. | 
His horse had become. untied and, restless with 
the cold, had gone back and forth, stopping at | 
my uncle’s gate, waiting patiently for some one | 
to take him in. 
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THE SHEIK’S JUSTICE 
TH: sheik of an Arab tribe, says Mr: Paul | 





Harrison in a recent issue of Asia, exercises | 

unlimited power; of him it may be said as | 
it was said of Nebuchadnezzar, ‘‘Whom he | 
would he slew and whom he would he kept | 
alive.” The only check upon his actions is | 
public opinion and the likelihood of its express- | 
ing itself in the form of assassination if he | 
becomes too unpopular. The office is hereditary ! 
and in the natural ‘course of events passes to 
the eldest son; but occasionally, if the heir is 
obviously a man of no force, one of the other 
children assumes it instead. ‘The ablest ruler 
is the man wanted and the one eventually 
secured. No one cares much to what family he 
belongs.” 

Able some of the sheiks certainly are, and 
according to their lights and traditions just, 
although the frightful severity of the punish- 
ments inflicted would often seem to the more 
merciful mind of the Oecident out of all pro- 
portion to the offenses committed. Flogging, 
cutting off the hands and decapitation are 
frequent. But Mr. Harrison tells of one act of 
justice, severe in its way, it is true, but such as 
to win approval in the Western world no less 
than in the Orient. 

Ibu Jilawi, Governor of Hasa, holds his 
court in Hofuf, the capital. He rules with a rod 
of iron, and the rich and powerful may expect 
no favors. at his hands. He is absolutely: incor- 
ruptible and impartial. 

One day there appeared before him as com- 
plainant a poor and. ignorant villager whose 
cow some boys on a hunting expedition had 
shot and killed. A careful description of the 
party made it possible to gather the entire 
number before the governor. The villager did 
not know the name of the ring-leader, but on 
being asked if he could identify him at once 
pointed him out. To his horror he then learned 
that the lad was Ibu Jilawi's own son. 

“Did you do this?’’ the father asked sternly. 

“Yes, I did it,’’ acknowledged the boy. 

The boy had a very fine mare, a recent gift 
from his father, and at the father’s command 
she was brought in. 

“Would you,” asked Ibu Jilawi with the 
utmost courtesy, ‘“‘be willing ‘to regard this 
mare as an adequate compensation for the loss 
of your cow?” 

“Certainly,’’ replied the villager. “She is 
worth many times the value of my cow, but I 
hope you will excuse me from.taking her. If I 
had had the least idea who the offender was, I 
should never have entered a complaint.” 

“No doubt that is true,” replied Ibu Jilawi | 
with a smile, ‘‘but nevertheless you will not be 
excused from taking the mare. The boy will 
apologize to you unqualifiedly, and if you will 
then consider the matter settled I shall be 
sincerely indebted to you.” 

So, having received the apology, the villager 
led off the mare. The child’s heart was almost 
broken, but it was not until some time later 
that Ibu Jilawi bought the mare back for him, 
and then at a thousand riyals, or Maria 
Theresa dollars, a sum sufficient to make the 
villager independently wealthy for the rest of 
his life. 
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THE LAST OF THE WOODEN 
NUTMEGS 


W ction: trom truth there is in the tradi- | 





tion from which Connecticut gained | 
the name of the ‘‘Nutmeg State,” it is | 
certain, writes a contributor, that some wooden 
nutmegs were madein New Haven in 1872 bya 
wood turner named Ames. His employer had as 
a guest an English nobleman, a certain Lord 
Rexham. Just before departing the Englishman 
was anxious to get some wooden nutmegs as 
souvenirs. Mr. West, the host, said they were 
hard to get, but he would try. He asked his 
best wood worker, Ames, to make a few. 
The job took him nearly two days. He turned 
a dozen of the “‘nuts,”” some large and some 
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> Here’s what you want 


A Brownie Gift Box ~ 


OU’LL start making pictures right off the reel—any boy or 

girl would because everything’s there that you want. No. 2 
Brownie camera (new model) making pictures 2}x 3} inches, two 
rolls of Kodak Film, Eastman album, Kodak Portrait Attachment 
for portraits and close-ups, blank for free year’s subscription to 
Kodakery—a monthly photographic publication—it’s all before you 
as you lift the lid of the holiday box. Think of the fun you'll 
have making pictures of your friends, your sports—of all the things 
that interest you. Mention it to mother and tip off dad. 


The price is $5 at your Kodak dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing -far -out-on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived an 
independent life, producing on the farm practically all that his 
family ate and wore. Emergencies—sickness and fire and pro- 
tection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himself. Later 
he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. Some- 
times he helped them with their planting and harvesting, and they 
helped him in turn. Produce was marketed in the town, twenty 

_miles along the ¢art-road, 


Today Ephraim Crosby’s grandchildren still live in the home- 
stead, farming its many acres. The next house is a good mile 
away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They neighbor 
with a nation. They buy and sell in the far city as well as in 
the county-seat. ey have at their call the assistance and 
services of men in Chicago or New York, as well as men on the 
next farm. 


Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live in 
the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of national 
telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. The plan 
and organization of the Bell System has extended the facilities 
of the telephone to all types of people. By producing a telephone 
service superior to any in the world at a cost within the reach of 


all to pay, the Bell System has made America a nation of 
neighbors. 


AND-ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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NO. 37 BICYCLE SPOTLIGHT 





Ask Dad to Have Santa 
Bring You a DELTA 


It’s a real Automobile Spotlight for your 
Bike— Just like the one on Dad’s Car 


Throws a strong, piercing beam of light in any 
direction. Spotlight instantly detachable from 
bracket for portable light. 


Finished in Black enamel, nickel trimmed. 
Fits any handlebar. Operates on 

two dry cell batteries. At your 

dealer’s or sent direct, prepaid, 

for $3.75, complete, (less bat- 

teries.) 





Delta Electric Company 
170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 
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OMEMADE candies, daintily packed, are 
most welcome gifts at Christmas or at 
other festivals and have a personal qual- 

ity lacking in the things you buy. 


HICKORY NUT CARAMELS 


Place three fourths of a cupful of thin cream, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, one cupful of 
sugar and one cupful of molasses in a saucepan. 
Bring the mixture to the boiling point and add 
three squares of unsweetened chocolate. Stir it 
carefully until the chocolate has melted and 
continue to let the mixture boil until the syrup 
forms a firm ball when dropped into cold water. 
Remove it from the fire and add one half 
teaspoonful of vanilla and one cupful of chopped 
hickory nuts. Turn the mixture into an oiled 
pan. When it is cold, cut it into squares and 
wrap each square in waxed paper. 


BUTTERNUT FUDGE 


Boil one cupful of maple syrup (or one cupful 
of honey), one cupful of sugar, one-half cupful 
of rich milk and one-half cupful of water until 
the syrup forms a ball when drop: into cold 
water. Cool it slightly; then beat it until it is 
creamy. Add two thirds of a cupful of broken 
butternut meats and turn the candy into an 
oiled pan and cut it into square pieces. 


SUPREME NUT CANDY 


Put one and one-half cupfuls of molasses 
and three fourths of a cupful of sugar into a 
saucepan; boil it until the syrup forms a hard 
ball when tested in cold water. Add three 
fourths of a cupful of butter and continue 
boiling the syrup until the ‘‘cracking point’’ is 
reached; then remove it from the fire at once. 
Beat in a pinch of baking soda and add one- 
half pound of fine chopped figs and dates, or 
figs and dates in equal proportion, one cupful 
each of coarse chopped pecan, filbert and wal- 
nut meats and one half cupful of blanched, 
shredded almonds. Pour the mixture into an 
oiled pan and keep it in a cool place overnight. 
If you wish, add a teaspoonful each of almond 
and vanilla extract just before pouring the 
candy into the pan. 


COCONUT EN SURPRISE 


Melt one fourth of a pound of sweet choco- 
late in a double boiler. Stir in as many long 
strips of shredded coconut as it will cover. 
Drop the mixture in little mounds on waxed 
paper and allow it to harden. This is an excel- 
lent way in which to use up any left-over icing 
or chocolate that has been used for dipping. 


HAWAIIAN COCONUT TAFFY 


Pour two cupfuls of hot water over the 
moist meat from a freshly grated coconut and 
stir the mixture until the liquid becomes creamy. 
Place the coconut.in a square of cheesecloth, 
squeeze or press it until all moisture has been 
extracted from the fibre and add enough water 
to make the necessary two cupfuls of liquid if 
the milk is scant. Set the fibre aside, for it 
ean be used later in making cake, cake filling 
or cookies. Put the milk into a saucepan, add 
two cupfuls of granulated sugar and allow it 
to boil without stirring it until the syrup 
thickens when dropped into cold water. Add 
the juice of half a lemon. Pour the thickened 
syrup on a buttered platter and when it is cool 
énough to handle stir it with a wooden fork 
or spoon until it is creamy. Pull the taffy into 
long, slender strips, cut it with a pair of scissors 
into the desired lengths and set it aside to 
harden. 


ALMOND SEA FOAM 


Boil three cupfuls of kght-brown sugar, one 
cupful of water and one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar together without stirring it until the syrup 
spins a thread when dropped from the spoon. 
Remove it from the fire and pour the boiling 
syrup over the whites of two eggs beaten stiff. 
Beat the mixture until it is firm enough to hold 
its shape, then add one-half teaspoonful of 
almond extract and one heaping cupful of al- 
monds that have been blanched and broken. 
Drop it quickly from a teaspoon on sheets of 
waxed paper. 


FROSTED FIG FUDGE 


Make a chocolate fudge and pour it into a 
pan to the depth of one inch. Cover it thickly 
with coarse chopped dried figs. Boil one cupful 
of sugar and one fourth of a cupful of water 
until the syrup will spin a thread and then pour 
it over the white of one egg beaten stiff. Add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla and continue to beat it 
until it is stiff. Pour it over the layers of fudge 
and figs and cut it into squares when it is cold. 
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BRAZILIAN FLUFF 


Cover the bottom of an oiled candy pan 
with marshmallows in which slits have been 
cut. Slip a brazil nut into each slit and force the 
edges together. Pour a rich chocolate fudge over 
the marshmallows and when it is cold cut the 
candy into squares. 


FRENCH CREAM BAR 


Cook three pounds of fine granulated sugar, 
two cupfuls of corn syrup and one cupful of 
cream together until the syrup forms a soft ball. 
Stir it until it is cool; then add one pound of 
walnuts, one pound of paradise or brazil nuts 
and one pound of dates, all chopped coarse. 
Whole candied cherries may also be added. 
Pack the mixture into an oiled bread pan, cover 
the pan with oiled paper and slice the candy 


off .as it is. needed. This confection is deliciously 


creamy and will keep for a number of weeks. 


BAKED ONIONS 


onions 1 egg 

salted water butter 

1 cupful of chopped cold meat toast 
* cream 


Select large equal-sized onions; peel and boil 
them in salted water until they are tender. 
Drain them carefully; remove and chop the 
centres and mix the meat with them. Moisten 
the mixture with cream and a beaten egg yolk 
and fill the onions with it. Pour a tablespoonful 
of milk or cream over each onion and place 
them in a deep dish. Add a bit of butter to the 
top of each and set them in a hot oven to brown. 
Serve on squares of toast that have been 
moistened with the cream poured about the 
onions while they were baking. 


BANANA ICE CREAM 


1 cupful of milk 2 teaspoonfuls of orange 
stick cinnamon flower water 

Y cupful of sugar 6 chilled bananas 

2 eggs 1 lemon 

hot water ¥4 pint of double cream 


pineapple cubes and cherries 


Boil the milk together with a small piece of 
cinnamon. Dissolve the sugar in the milk and 
turn it over the beaten yolks of the eggs. Cook 
the custard over hot water until it coats the 
spoon. Strain it, add the orange flower water 
and set it aside to cool. If the custard is made 
the day before it is wanted and kept near the 
ice, it will freeze more readily. Just before the 
time for freezing the ice cream put six chilled 
bananas through the fruit press and add the 
juice of a lemon to them. Whip the double 
cream to a stiff mass, add it to the custard, beat 
in the banana pulp and freeze the whole. Allow 
the mixture to stand for two hours; then serve 
it with pineapple cubes and canned or mara- 
—— cherries from: which the juice has been 

ned. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES WITH 
TOMATO 


2 cupfuls of minced beaten egg 
chicken 2 cupfuls of canned 
salt tomatoes 
pepper slice of onion 
2 cupfuls of thick stalk of celery 
cream sauce y leaf 
crumbs soda 


To the minced chicken add salt and pepper to 
taste and a cup of thick cream sauce. Cool the 
mixture and make it into croquettes. Roll 
them in crumbs, then in beaten egg and again 
in crumbs and fry them. 

Serve the croquettes with tomato sauce made 
as follows: Cook the tomatoes with the onion, 
the celery and the bay leaf. Rub the mixture 
through a sieve, season it with salt and pepper, 
add a good-sized pinch of soda and stir it well; 
then mix it into a cup of cream sauce. 

The sauce is also good with lamb, fish or 
lobster croquettes. 


SAVORY CANAPES 


toast flour 
cheese strained tomato sauce 
bacon green pepper 


potatoes or rice 


Arrange triangles of toast on a platter and 
spread over them grated or thinly sliced cheese. 
Brown thin slices of bacon and then remove 
them from the fat. Thicken the fat with flour 
and add one cupful of strained tomato sauce 
Pour the mixture while hot over the cheese an«! 
toast and garnish the dish with the bacon and 
rings of green pepper. In the centre pile mashe«! 
potatoes or boiled rice. 
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Don’t Let Rust 
Spoil Your Skates 


If you dump them into a cor- 
ner afteranafternoonontheice, 
they’ll rust, sure as shootin’. 


Take a minute or two to wipe them 
dry. Then rub all over with 


* 
3-in-One 
‘The ‘High Quality Oil 

Also put a few drops on the clamps. 
Tomorrow, next week —even next 
winter — those handsome skates will 
be just as sharp and bright as when 
you put them away — and the clamps 
will screw up tight, without sticking. 
3-in-One is also great for oiling and 
preventing rust on bicycles, tools, 
mechanical toys. 

Sold at all good stores in 1l-oz., 3-oz. 

and 8-oz. bottles; also in 

3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE — Sample and Dic- 

tionary of Uses. Request 

both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE O1L Co. 
130R William St., New York 














— Factories: Rahway, N.J.and Montreal 

















These Free Targets 


and full information about our shooting contest 
which you can enter free. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we'll 
send you and remember to use Bulls Eye BBs. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 
munition you can. That’s why steel Bulls Eye BBs 
are so good. You will shoot straight with them. 
They won’t stick in your gun, and you can use them 
over and over again because they do not flatten out. 

If you want to be an expert marksman we will 
help you. If your hardware dealer doesn’t carry 
Bulls Eye BB; send us his name and address, to- 
gether with sc in stamps and your name and ad- 
dress, We will then send you a sample tube of 
smooth, shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs and also some 
free targets to practice shooting on. Ask your 
dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 


3096 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ask th d st 
Store ceeper for STOVIN vom img 


o—eer- 
Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass, 
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nutmegs and soaked them in strong oil of 
nutmeg. While they were still wet he rubbed 
whiting into them. 

Mr. West took them to Lord Rexham, who 
remarked, ‘‘They look like nutmegs. They 
smell like nutmegs. They are nutmegs! You are 
playing a joke on me!” 

“Cut one open,” West 
quietly. 

Lord Rexham did so, and they proved to be 
genuine wood. He was delighted. “I'll have 
lots of fun showing them at home!” he said. 
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SELLING AN AUTOMOBILE. .AT 
RETAIL 
Vite KEE shrewdness is proverbial. That 


suggested Mr. 





the trait is still characteristic of the race 
we gather from a story told by Mr. E. 

E. Whiting in the Boston Herald. He writes: 

Down at East Providence lives a man who 
had a used automobile the name of which is a 
household word, and he wanted to sell it. 
Disappointment came to him when he took it to 
a dealer. The owner’s price was one hundred 
dollars. The dealer’s offer was sixty dollars. 

“I'd rather sell it bit by bit than take any 
such price as that,’’ the owner said indignantly. 

So he went home and began to sell the car by 
bits. First he got rid of the tires; he took in 
trade for them another set not quite so good 
and a little cash. Next he swapped windshields; 
he took in exchange an older windshield and a 
little cash. He continued to trade the car piece 
by piece. He swapped brakes, lights and cush- 
ions and then began to repeat the process. He 
is now on his sixth body; he has collected one 
hundred and thirty dollars in cash—and he 
still has a car. 

“T don’t quite know,’ he says, “whether I 
shall call the street-cleaning department or the 
undertaker to remove the final remains.” 
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A FEMALE SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Ss: looked rich and acted rich, because 


she had married a rich man, yet at least 
one woman at the tea party, says a writer 
in the New York Times, discovered that she 
had once been poor. “‘Take it from me,”’ she 
said, ‘there was a time, not so very long ago, 
when she was as poor as the rest of us.”’ 
“How did you discover that?” inquired her 
neighbor. 


housekeeping things. She knew that the tea 
caddy was in the writing desk, that the cheese 
biscuits and other edibles, beloved of mice, 
were in that box under the sofa, that the 
alcohol for my stove was in the corner behind 
the washstand, that the butter and milk were 
on the window ledge.and that the eggs and 
other foods were in a box on the bottom shelf 
of the wardrobe. When we were cooking she 
went straight to the spot and got every one of 
those things without asking once where they 
were, which is something that a person who 
had not kept house in one room could never 
have done.” 
e 2 


A FOX THAT RODE A DEER 
A REMARKABLE story of the rescue of a 


young deer has come to the Fish and 
Game Department at Augusta, Maine. 
As it is reported, says the Portland Press- 
Herald, three men who were fishing at a lake in 
the vicinity of Mattawamkeag heard something 
ecry out near at hand.-At first they thought it 
might be a child, but presently something 
dashed through the bus:.cs out to the shore 
| with a fox on its back, and they saw that it was 
a small deer. The fishermen drove the fox off 
and rescued the deer. The back of its neck was 
bitten, and so were its hind legs. 
The little animal is now recovering from its 


The men who rescued it have received a tem- 
porary permit to keep it until the department 
can make arrangements to put it in one of the 


parks. 
e 98 


HE WAS USED TO JOLTS 


HERE was a head-on collision on a certain 
railway, and many people were injured. 
When the wrecker arrived, says the 
Argonaut, the crew began to search for bodies 
before attempting to move any of the cars and 
found an old negro Pullman porter fast asleep in 
the wreck. The rescuers roused him and asked: 
“Didn’t you know that you were in a serious 
wreck?” 
“No, sah, boss,” he replied. “I did feel 
sumpin’ kind of jolty, but I t’ought dey was 
a-puttin’ on de dinah.”’ 
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SHAKESPEARE A SCOTSMAN? 


HE Scots are as intellectual and capable a 
race as exists on earth—and they are 
ready, if pressed, to admit as much. The 
Sphere tells of a Scottish boy in an English 
school who when he was asked where Shake- 
speare was born, promptly. replied, ‘In 
Scotland, sir.’’ , 
“What makes you think Shakespeare was a 
| Scotsman?” said the schoolmaster. 
“Because of his abeelity, sir!’’ was the reply. 





small, carved the outside to resemble real | 


“Because she knew where I keep all my | 


fright and injury and is as playful as can be. | 


OR ALL THE FAMILY 
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await you when you 
fight film on teeth 


There is a way to prettier teeth, and 
millions of people have found it. This 
is to urge that you try it for the bene- 
fit of all in your home. 


Combats the film 

This method combats the film on 
teeth — their greatest enemy. No ordi- 
nary method does that effectively. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That is why 
teeth grow cloudy. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 




















These methods have been proved by 
many careful tests. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. Today 
careful people the world over employ 
it, largely by dental advice. 


Amazing benefits 
Pepsodent does other things essen- 
tial. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 





Under old methods, very 
few escaped those troubles. So 
dental science sought ways to 
fight film, and eventually 
found two. One disintegrates 
the film, one removes it with- ; 
out harmful scouring. Sh gl 


enamel. 








integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with 
an agent far | 
softer than | 
Never 
use a film com- 
batant which 
contains harsh | 


acid in contact with the teeth to cause saliva, also the starch digestant. 
decay. Germs breed by mil- |. Those are great tooth-pro- 
lions in it. They, with tartar, Protect the | tecting agents. 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. -Enamel ' 
poe Seite ne Send the coupon for a test. 


Note how clean the teeth feel 


afterusing. Mark theabsence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the 


film-coats disappear. 


You will always be glad 





—j} - you know this method. 








Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research. Now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 








Pr ; oat 
10-DAY TUBE FREE ‘'* 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 376, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 














Northland 









for Christmas 


Gf Tell the folks you |! 
want a sturdy pair 
of Northlands like 
the champions use. } | 
And look for the deer-head || 
trademark. Be the fastest } | 
ski-runner in town. Free 
illustrated booklet on ‘* How 
to Ski.” 


4.@ 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
12 Merriam Park 


SEND 5 CENTS 


for our 48 pp. catalog of Model Se wey Parts 
and Supplies. Showsmodels ofeight different planes; 
including the famous “‘Round the World” Flyers; 
and tells how to get a Complete Construction Out- 
fit with which any boy can build one. Send atonce, 
and get a Model Aeroplane for Christmas. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
W. corner Spring Street and West Broadway, New York / 


80 - PAGE 
BOOK ON 


Sent Free on request, telling how to be cured at home. 


St. Paul, Minn. 



























Ask for Bulletin Y-234 


XTRA XMAS MONEY 


Write for package of 4 benutitel Velvet Mottoes. Value $3.00. 








When sold send us There is time to sell several 
packages. Gospel Trumpet Co., Dept. P, Anderson, Ind. 


Dialogs, Monologs, AGA Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies PLAYS How to StageaPlay | 
8 ee _ Gee 2 ag Geom | 
strel Openi ruses, Dar! lays. talog iE. 

Ts. DENISON & CO. 623 Sc. Wabash, Dept. 77 CHICAGO | 
The new candy _ Novel | 
Pure honey cent: Healthful 
Purehooey centers Endion Honey Chocolates Heat 
\ Lb. box, $1; 2!b. box, $1.80, postpaid. Endion, Naples, N.Y. | 
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Skis | 
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Prinsele 
A RESTORATIVE FOR, 
PROTRUDING EARS 





A Scientific Appliance 


for Correcting Protruding Ears 





Used fully by th ds in Great Britain 
and ded by physici 
For children or during the growing age, Primset will 





Permanently correct this defect without discomfort or 
annoyance during treatment. 


It is quickly and easily applied, entirely comfortable 


Adults whose ears protrude can acquire a greatly im- 


A STHM A and absolutely invisible. 
proved _ appearance through the use of Primset. 


Primset with full directions for use will be sent postpaid 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. | !°" $2-0 oF C.0.D. on request. 


THE PRIMSET COMPANY, Dept. 1 


92 Taylor Street, West New Brighton, New York City 




















Look for this trade- 
mark on the s! 
you buy 
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bar guides it. 
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You pass ’em all with 


Ask your dealer, or us, for Free cardboard model 
showing how Flexible Flyer steers, and how to get 
an “expert coaster’’ button. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 27,, PHILADELPHIA 


le Flyer 


‘the sled that really steers’’ 


eo eae 
ite | 


a Flexible F lyer 


You go whizzing past the slow-pokes, steering easy as 
you please around sharp curves, speeding down the hillside 
for a record — ’way ahead of everybody else. You're the 
“speed-king” of the hill, the envy of all eyes, when you 
have a Flexible Flyer. 

Flexible Flyer is the strongest, the speediest, the safest 
sled. The merest pressure of hand or foot on the steering 
Good-looking, graceful, with all-steel front, 
grooved-steel runners and a handsome, hardwood top. 

Don’t get “just a sled,” get a Flexible Flyer, this 
Christmas. 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


INDIAN SIGNALS 
IN CAMP AND 








T’S a safe bet that you'd release a genuine 
howl of delight if you found this 


D&M BASKET BALL 


awaiting you on Christmas morning. Tell your folks that any 
D&M dealer can supply them with worth-while gifts for real boys. 
BASKET BALLS, BOXING GLOVES, HOCKEY GOODS and 
the kind of BASE BALL GLOVES 
the Big League Players use. 
Gifts that mean good health 
as well as good sport 


Get our latest FALL CATALOG AND BASKET 
BALL RULE BOOK. THEY'RE FREE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send to us. 


Write us 


anyway and get on our mailing list. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
PLYMOUTH, NLH.U,S.A, 2&e7-¥. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
617 Mission Street 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
33 Union Square East 
New York City 


Every boy should read 
iMastrat, 7 os bad 


“HOW PLAY 
BASKET BALL” 
By Edward Wachter 


Harvard Basket Ball Coach 


Send 
TS re 


AN Francisco 





% Charles A Eastman 


N his original, free life the North American 
Indian was constantly moving; the vari- 
ous bands covered a wide extent of coun- 

try during the year. Naturally therefore the 
hunters, travelers and war parties of the 
widely scattered clans of the same nation 
had their well-known codes of signals in the 
field and on the trail; with certain tribal 
differences the system was common to all. 
Even tribes hostile to one another were able 
to communicate at a distance. I am not re- 
ferring to the “sign language,” of course, 
which is conversation by means of certain 
motions and gestures together with facial 
expression. 

The “blazed trail,’ especially the prairie 

trail, or stone pile, was really a part of field 

signaling. In a flat, treeless country every 
hillock or rise was marked at its highest 
point with a large stone, apex upward, or 

a number of smaller ones piled in a cone 

shape. Where suitable stones could not be 

found the Indians sometimes used buffalo 
skulls, many of which were found when the 
prairie states were settled. 

After making the central pile for a land- 

mark, the Indian placed other stones round 

it to give information to anyone who might 
come. At least one stone was usually placed 
with its apex pointing in the direction in 
which he was traveling; the stones on the 
opposite side of the main pile showed the 
direction from which he had come. If he 
had discovered signs of the enemy, he placed 





small stones one on either side of the stone 
that indicated the direction in which he was 
traveling. If he could go no farther, he placed 
the two in front of the middle one to repre- 
sent an obstacle, and, perhaps to show that 
he would return, he reversed the three on the 
opposite side. 

For reasons easy to understand the plains 
Indians practiced regular communication 
in the field much more commonly than those 
of the deep woods did. Their messages were 
of three kinds: warning of danger; discovery 
of game and passing of important news from 
another tribe or band. * 

Every person who happened to be in the 
field and discovered the presence or the ap- 
proach of danger was A 
signal by any means in his power. When 
within full view of the camp or of any mem- 
ber of it he used the blanket method. First 
he shook out the blanket to its full extent 
and waved it up and down in front of him to 
attract attention. Then he rolled it and held 
it above his head with both arms in such a 
manner as to form a capital T. The signal 
meant that the enemy or other danger was 
at a distance. When the person who was 
signaling ran rapidly to and fro he meant 
that danger was approaching. When he 
waved the blanket from side to side he was 
calling for immediate help. 

In giving the game signal—that is, running 
to and fro without the blanket—the sig- 
naler meant that a small herd of buffaloes or 
other game was in sight. When he ran in a 
circle and at the same time tossed up the 
blanket he was giving information of a great 
herd. To run with the blanket trailing be- 
hind meant that a messenger from another 
band or tribe was bringing bad news. And 
holding the blanket straight above the head 
on bow or gun barrel or stick meant that the 
message was urgent. 

The mirror signal, or heliograph, came 
into use in later years. Each brave carried 
with him a small round mirror, or reflector, 
with which he could easily direct a flash of 
light into camp to attract attention or, if 
the camp were not in sight, toward every 
high hill in the vicinity. 





As soon as the flash was answered the 





liged instantly to. 
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signaler proceeded with his message. One 
flash meant that game had been sighted; 
two flashes warned of the enemy; three 
flashes made known that a hunter or hunters 
were in danger; four flashes meant that the 
hunter or hunters were killed and that the 
enemy had gone; five flashes told of a friend- 
ly meeting. Two short flashes and one long 
flash were a signal for rescue. Signals of that 
sort could be flashed from hilltop to hilltop 
for many miles. 

The smoke signal was used when no other 
signal could be seen; and the codes differed 
in different tribes, so that the information 
conveyed might not be of advantage to the 
foe. The signaler would build a brisk fire, 
and as soon as it was burning well would 
smother it with coarse green grass and then 
heap earth rouhd it to confine the smoke. 
When the smoke had coiled upward long 
enough to attract attention from a distance 
he would make the signals and repeat them 
from time to time till he felt sure that some 
one had observed them. To make the signals 
he would throw his blanket or coat over the 
smoldering fire and then quickly remove it; 
by doing that several times he could get 
a succession of distinct puffs. The number 
and the duration of them, like the number 
and length of the mirror flashes, determined 
the message. Among the Sioux, war parties 
often used smoke signals to announce their 
return and to tell of success or disaster. 

The Indian was very cautious about his 
smoke signals. Fire is a useful servant but 
a dangerous enemy; it is not easy to control 
single-handed. The signaler therefore would 
always loosen the earth round the fire and 
would have enough green grass at hand to 
limit the blaze strictly and, if necessary, to 
put the fire out. 

The drum was used for communications 
in camp and village. Each band had its 
herald, and when the big drum of the council 
sounded four measured blows, followed by 
many quick ones, he would come out of his 
tent and go the rounds of the camp, making 
his announcement: “The drum calls you to 
council. Come, braves, come all!” In a few 
minutes, the second signal would sound in 
the same manner, and by that time every 
warrior was obliged to be present. If one 
were absent, the soldiers—Indian police, or 
keepers of the peace—would go after him! 

At all dances the drum was used to call 
the dancers together. There were usually 
four calls, the third of which was accomp:- 
nied with short yelps, and the fourth with a 
burst of war whoops, a eee to those who 
lingered. At the meetings of the war lodges, 
which were clubs of men and boys, the call 


Messages in 






was even more vigorous and imperative; 
the drumbeat was accompanied with yells 
and singing at the start. For the scalp dance 
the Soubeek was something like stones 
skipping on smooth ice; first there was 
one long beat; then’ each succeeding beat 
was shorter, and the call ended in a roll. 
Of course there were other signal calls, many 
of them, such as the journey halloo, the 
hunting yodels and the “brave-deed call. 
And what boy, white or red, does not like 
to have a special call by which his com- 
panions can recognize him? 
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Just as you want your 
hair to loo 


AIR is a nuisance—always out of 
place, always in your eyes, un- 
kempt, unsightly! But it needn’t be. 
Stacomb will keep your hair looking 
all day just the way you want it to 
look—smooth, natural, lustrous. A 
light, velvety, invisible cream, non- 
staining and non-greasy. In jars and 
tubes, at all drug and department 
stores. (Now it can be had also in 
liquid form.) 
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Free: Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 14-AB | 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 1 
Please send me, free of charge, a 


' 
generous sample tube of Stacomb. : 
i] 


- 
2 


Address Se 








OR more than 50 

years Spencerian Per- 
sonal Steel Pens have 
been the standard of 
the world’s writers. 50 
different styles and sizes 
to choose from—fine, 
medium, stub or dome 
pointed. One that best 
fits your taste and hand- 
writing is here. Seven 
hand processes and spe- 
cial Spencerian steel 
make these the smooth- 
est writing, longest last- 
ing pens that you can 
possibly buy. 


Mail 10 cents to-day 
for 10 sample pens oe e 
and interesting free styles 


booklet, “What your 
handwriting reveals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 


Spencerian 


Personal 
Steel Pens 


No. 40—Medi- 
um point, 
silv ered Falcon. 

















Answering Advertising 


OU can save much time and 
gain a great deal of information 
by reading our advertising columns. 
You will surely find something that 
you want or need. A post-card or a 
letter to the advertiser will bring you 
additional information and oft-time 
save a lot of “shopping around” to 
find just the thing you want. 
Advertising is the news of the busi- 
ness world. It tells you what are the 
best products to buy and why. 
When answering advertisements, 
mention you saw the advertising in 
The Youth’s Companion. It helps 
you and it helps us. 








THE COMPANION 


THE 

weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
outh’s Com- 

Rumford Build- | 
ing, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial | 
and business offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, | 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance. | 
including postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. En- 
tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address | 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the | 
expiration age following the subscriber’s address on the 
7 of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. | 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 

paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 

to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. ' 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth's Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








ABDOMINAL ANGINA | | 


inevitable increase in heart disease most | | 


[i these days of worry and overwork and 


people are familiar with the term “angina | 
pectoris”; breast pang was the old and aptly 
descriptive name. The condition known as | 
angina abdominis is less common, but it will | 
be recognized if called acute indigestion, which | 
is the name popularly given to it when an 
attack occurs during or soon after a meal. 

The symptoms are much like those of angina 
pectoris. They consist of severe pain chiefly at | 
the pit of the stomach and extending some- | 
times up the left side and down the arm, | 
obstinate constipation and a feeling of anxiety 
that often amounts to apprehension of impend- 
ing death. The pain may be of great intensity 
and may occur suddenly without any premoni- 
tory symptoms, or it may be more or less} 
continuous and less severe, similar to the al- 
most constant pain or discomfort in the chest 
with which some victims of heart disease 
suffer. The acute attack is more likely to occur 
after a meal, especially a public luncheon or 
dinner, where a person is likely to eat more 
than usual and where there may be a certain | 
amount of excitement. In such cases there is| - 
often vomiting in addition to the pain; hence | 
the popular term “‘acute indigestion.” 

The condition is a direct expression of ar- 
teriosclerosis with the resultant arterial spasm 
and circulatory disturbances in the abdominal 
viscera. In some cases there is an aneurysm, or 
dilation, of one of the blood vessels meeting in 
front of the spine at the level of the pit of the 
stomach. The disease occurs not infrequently 
in men of affairs, especially men in politics, and 
like angina pectoris it calls for immediate 
retirement from public life. 

The treatment of the chronic condition is 
the same as that for arteriosclerosis; namely, 
rest interrupted by short and regulated periods 
of moderate exercise, regulation of dict, ab- 
stention from tobacco and freedom from excite- 
ment and worry. The most effective remedy 
for abdominal angina, as for heart pain, is 
nitroglycerin in minute doses. But that remedy 
is dangerous, and a physician must regulate the 
dose and the hours of administration. 
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HE FORGOT HIS OWN WEDDING 


HE wedding, says a contributor, was to 

be at a farmhouse, the home of the bride’s 

parents. The ceremony was to take place 
at six o’clock in the evening, and an old-fash- 
ioned wedding feast was to follow it. 

Six o’clock came; the guests had assembled, 
and the supper was ready to be served, but the 
bridegroom was not present. The bride could 
not hide her dismay and chagrin. No one seemed 
to be able to account for the young man’s ab- 
sence. Half past six came but no bridegroom. 
Speculation and conjecture ran the rounds 
among the guests. The bride was almost beside 
herself with grief and mortification. 

The hands of the clock pointed to half past 
seven when down the lane leading to the home 
came three horsemen riding at breakneck speed. 
They were the tardy bridegroom and two of his 
companions. The bride, whose eyes were red 
with weeping, was uncertain how to receive 
the young man, but friends gathered round, and 
explanations were made. 

The two companions had arrived early at 
the farm where the young man was keeping 
house alone and, having time on their hands, 
began enjoying themselves as young men often 
do. The wedding was quite forgotten until one 
of the young men said to the host, ‘I thought 
you were to be married at six o'clock. It’s that 
time now.” 

A bath, a shave, the wedding suit to be 
| donned and adjusted and then a ride of two 
miles before the ceremony could be performed! 
Fortunately the three had fast horses, but, 
alas, the young man never heard the end of 




















his forgetting his own wedding! 
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LINCOLN 


Make Christmas Last 
All Through the Year! 


Real log cabins! 
Real rail fences! 
Wonderfully _life- 
like rustic furni- 
ture—bridges, 
‘wild west’”’ build- 
ings, railroad 
stations, wayside — 

inns, doll houses! z 








Youngsters can 
build them all 
with Lincoln Logs 
—and dozens of 
other structures, 
rich in romance. 


Ask the Children 


If they’ve never tried them just get 
a set this Christmas. 













The owner of Lincoin Logs is never at a 
loss for something to 


Single Set of 50 logs, roof and § 
design book. Delivered 5 

Double Set of 107 logs, roof, chim- 
ney and design book. 
RRs 6 st SS 

= le Set of 165 logs, 2 roofs, 

imney and a book. § 

Delivered a « « 


See your dealer or send coupon 





Better still — get two or three sets 


while you’re at it. pete Dagan oe tice 'sa ip Sia 
y V JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, a 
| Room 118, 232 E. Erie St., Chicege, i. | 
The more sets you give, 1 Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 1 
The more the child can build 1 : — = at iy ' 

J joubDie Sets a 2 

CO Single Sets at $1 1 
These unbreakable, clean, notched Enclosed Is hice for Logs ordered above. | 

¢ t t w un m 
logs with no sharp corners put money ‘It ‘for ‘any reason 1 should wish tO 

P a ‘ return em after five days. Sen oO 

more fun in playing with all 1 yame.........ccccccssceceeeceeeceeees ! 
other toys. Din csccveniswesacishuiwnseasbuis I 
1 CMa aenéiveccdtenacscane Tle ce cacasese | 
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“American Flyer” 
Railroad Equipment 


Shown in large illustration 
above 


A. Train and Track — No. 1307 
— Electric 12 wheel engine 
— an exact copy of the New 
York Central Electric Loco- 
motive with headlight, auto- 
matic reverse, mail car, 2 
Pullmans—all electric 
lighted, 20 pieces of track, 
length of train 48 inches — 
track 202 inches — Price 
$26.00 

Electric Lighted Station —No. 
99 — $6.25 

Automatic Block Signal —No. 
2018 — $3.75 


Automatic Semaphore — 
lighted —No. 2015 — $3.75 


Telegraph Pole — No. 210 — 
$0.50 
Crossing Gate — No. 2021— 
$1.25 
. Tunnel — No. 86 — $1.50 
Improved Transformer — No. 


250 — $3.75 

Bridge — No. 213 — $1.25 

Baggage Room — No. 104 — 
$3.00 

Danger — Bell and Light — 
No. 2016 — $3.75 

. Crossing Signal — No. 206 — 

$0.35 

Platform Station — No. 91 — 
$1.25 

Billboard — No. 92 — $0.35 

Gardens — No. 215—Set $1.25 

Fence — No. 216 — $0.60 

Trees — No. 214 — Set $1.25 


Double Arc Light — No. 2010 
— $3.25 





Show this advertisement 
to your Toy dealer, if he 
hasn’t got the “American 
Flyer’’ or Structo Toys and 
Autos that you want, and 
doesn’t want to order 
them, we will ship you any 
Train, Hoisting Toy, Auto 
or Equipment illustrated, 
postpaid, on receipt of cash 

















* 


“\\ HAT are you going to do this aft?” pipes 
_ up Pinkey as the three boys burst out of school on 
a cold winter day. 


‘‘I’m for going into the house and doing something,’’ is little 


Bill’s immediate response. 


“Say, you birds, I’ve got it!’’ suggests Frank, ‘‘C’mon over to my house. I've 
got my ‘American Flyer’ train and a lot of new equipment; a new station, a 
new semaphore, you know the big one with the light and track terminal — and 
a bear of a crossing gate. It’s got a light, too — Whadda you say?” 


“You're on,”’ said little Bill —‘‘I want to be the engineer,’ yelled Pinkey, and the 
young American Flyer trio started to Frank’s house on the run. 


“Gee! Just wait ‘till you see all the track I got. I’ve been adding to it for three 
years. It almost fills the whole big play room in the attic.”’ 


“If I’m not tardy at school, I'll get an ‘American Flyer’ train, track and equip- 
ment for Xmas, and then I'll give my ‘American Flyer’ 
mechanical train to my kid brother’’— is little Bill’s parting 
shot as they disappear into the house. 


No. 1221—Electric Engine with headlight 8 inches; 3 double-truck cars, 614 inches; 14 pieces of track, 
semaphore, station, tunnel, rheostat and track connection. Length of train 31 in. Price, delivered, $12.00 


American Flyer No. 2—Mechanical Engine with brake and piston rods 6\%4 inches; tender 4 inches; 
Transformer cars 5% inches (baggage car has sliding doors); 10 pieces of track (length of track 


Price delivered, $3.75 103 inches); length of train 241% inches. 


Price, delivered, $2.65 








No. 13—Mechanical Engine with brake and piston rods 7 inches; tender 4 inches; cars 54% inches (baggage 
car has sliding doors); 12 pieces of track, 2 switches (length of track 160 inches); length of train 23 inches. 


Price, delivered, $4.25 


‘American Flyer’’ trains and equipment suitable for boys of every age. If you haven't seen the Structo 
Steam Shovel, Grab Bucket or Lift Crane ask your dealer to show them to you. 


Send 10 cents and we will mail you Horace Wade’s famous story about ‘‘The Backyard Railroad” and the beautiful catalog 
illustrated in color showing the full line of American Flyer Trains and Structo Hoisting Toys and Autos 


American Flyer Mfg. Co., 2223 south Halsted St., Chicago 


STRUCTO 


Hoisting Toys and Autos 





Loads and Dumps 
Automatically 
Height 12} Inches 


Length 21} Inches 
Width © Inches 


/ A Price Delivered 
3 $3.75 
STRUCTO 
Giant Steam Shovel No. 110 








Model of 
Real ‘‘Cletrac’’ Type Tractor 
Trailer Included—Length Over-all 15 inches 
Price Delivered $3.25 


STRUCTO 
“Ready-Built” Caterpillar Tractor 
No. 44 





Loads and Dumps 
Automatically f 
Height 12 Inches 


ay 13 Inches 
Width 4} Inches 


— Price Delivered 
$2.25 


STRUCTO 
Grab Bucket No. 52 








Powerful Spring Motor 
Special Body Raising Attachment 
Length Over-all 12 Inches 


Price Delivered 
$2.75 


STRUCTO 
“Ready-Built” Contractor’s Truck 
No. 42 











